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I SRAiiL endeavour to give the reader in thii chapter an idea, at oboo 
hroad and definite, of the true natare of Ooihic architecture, properlj ao 
called ; not of that of Venioe'only, bat of nnivertal Gothio : for it will be 
one of the most interesting parts of our subsequent inquiry, to find out how 
h,t Venetian architecture reached the uniTersal or perfect type of Gothic, 
and how far it either fell short of it^ or assumed foreign and independent 
forms. 

The principal difficulty in doing this arises from the fact that every 
building of the Qothic period differs in some important respect from every 
other ; and many include features which, if they ooourred in other buildings, 
would not lie considered Gothic at all ; so that all we have to reason upon 
is merely, if I may be allowed so to express it, a greater or less degree of 
Gothieneiu in each building we examine. And it is this Gbthieness,— the 
character which, according as it is found more or less in a building; makes 
it more or less Gothic, — of which I want to define the nature ; and I feel 
the same kind of difficulty in doing so which would be encountere^y any 
one who undertook to explain, for instance, the nature of Redness, wiUiout 
any actually red thing to point to, but only orange and purple things. 
Suppose he had only a piece of heather and a dead oiJc-leaf to do it with. 
He might say, the colour which is mixed with the yellow in this oa^-leaf, 
and with the blue in this heather, would be red, if you had it separate ; 
but it would be difficult, nevertheless, to make the abstraction perfectly in- 
telligible : and it is so in a far greater degree to mnk^ the abstraction of 
the Gothic character intelligible, because that charact? iteelf is made up 
of many mingled ideas, and can consist only in their union. That is to 
say, pointed arches do not constitute GK>thic, nor vaulted roofs, ner fiying 
buttresses, nor grotesque sculptures ; but all or some of these thhigs, and 
many other things with them, when they come together so as to have life. 

Observe also, that, in thei definiUon proposed, I shall only end^vour to 
analyse the idea which I suppose already to exist in the reader^* mind« 
We all have some notion, most of us a very determined one, of the meaning 
of the term Gothic ; bui I know that many persons have this idea in their 
minds without being Ale to define it : that is to say, understanding 
generally that Westminster Abbey is Gothic, and St. Paul's is not^ that 
Btrasburg Cathedral is Gothic, and St. Peter's is not, they havi^ neverthe- 
less, no dear notion of what it is that they reoogniie in tiie one or miss ia 
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the other, inoh as would enable them to mj how far the work at Westr 
• minster or Stmsharg is good and pure of its kind ; still less to say of any 
nondescript building, like St. Jameses Palace or Windsor Oastle, how mueh 
right Gothic element there is in it, and how mueh wanting. And I believe 
this inquiry to be a pleasant and profitable one ; and tlukt there will be 
found 'Som^hing more than usually interesting in tracing out this grey, 
shadowy, many-pinnacled image of the Gothic spirit within us ; and dis* 
ceming what fellowship there is between it and our Northern hearts. And 
if, at any point of the inquiiy, I should interfere with any of the reader's 
praviously formed conoeptiotis, and use the term Gothic in any sense which 
he would not willingly attach to it, I do not ask him to accept^ but onljr to 
examine and understand, my interpretation, as necessaiy to the intelUgi* 
' bility of what follows in the rest of the work. 

*We have, then, the Gothic character submitted to our analysis, just as 
the rough mineral is submitted to that of the chemist^ entangled with many 
other foreign snbstaaeei, itself perhaps in no place pure, or ever to be 
obtained or seen in purity for more than an instant ; but nevertheless a 
thing of definite and separate nature, however inextricable or eonftised in 
appearance. Now observe : the chemist defines his mineral by two separate 
kinds of character ; one external, its crystalline form, hardneM, lustre, Itc ; 
,the oth«r internal, the proportions and nature of its constituent atoms. 
Exactly in the same manner, we shall find that Qothie architecture has 
external forms, and internal elements. Its elements are eertaln mental 
tendencies of the builders, legibly expressed in it ; as fancifulnees, love of 
variety, love of richness, and sudi others. Its external forms are pointed 
arches, vaulted roofs, fco. And unless both the elements and the forms 
, are there, we have no right to call tlie style Gothic. It is not enough that it 
has the Form, if it have not also the power and life. It is not enough that 
it has the Power, if it have not the form. We must therefore inquire into 
each of these characters successively ; and determine first, what is the * 
Mental Bxpression, and secondly, what the Blaterial Form, of Gothie arehi- 
. tecture, properly so called. 

1st. Mental Power or Expression. What characters^ we have to discover, 
did the Gothie builders love, or instinctively express in their work, as die* 
tinguished from all other builders t 

Let us go back for a moment to our chemistry, and note that, in defining 
a mineral by its constituent parts, it is not one nor another of them, that 
can make up the mineral, but the union of all : for instance, it is neither 
in charcoal, nor in oxygen, nor in lime, that there is the making of chalk, 
. but in the combination of all three in certain measures ; they are all found 
in very different things from chalk, and there is nothing like chalk either 
in charcoal or in oxygen, but they are, never theless, necessary to its existence. 

So in the various mental characters which make up the soul of Gothic. 
. It is not one or another that produces it ; but their union in eertain 
measures. Each one of them is found in many other arehiteotnret besidei 
Gothic ; but Gothic cannot exist where they are not found, or, at Ieast| 
where their place is not in some way supplied. Only there is this great 
difference between the oomposition of the mineral, and of the arehiteetural 
.style, that if we withdraw one of its elements from the stone, its form is 
.utterly changed, and its existence as such and such a mineral is destroyed ; 
but if we withdraw one of its mental elements from the Gothic style, it is 
,only a little less Gothic than it was before, and the union of two or three 
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of itt elementi ii enough already to beitow a certain Gotbionees of character, 
which gaini in inteniity as we add the others, and loses as we again with- 
draw tnem. 

I beliere, then, that the characteristic or moral elements of Gothic are 
the following, placed in the order of their importance : 

1. Sayageness. 

2. Changefulness. 

3. Naturalism. 

4. Groteoqaeness. 

5. Rigidity. 

0, Redondanoe. 

These characters are here expressed as belonging to the bnilding ; as 
: belonging to the bnilder, they would be expressed thus : — 1. Savageness, 
or Endeness. 2. Lore of Change. 8. Lore of Nature. 4. Disturbed 
Imagination. 5. Obstinacy. 6. Generosity. And I repeat, that the 
withdrawal of any one, or any two^ will not at once destroy the Gothio 
character of a building, but iJie remoral of a minority of them will. I shall 
proceed to examine them in their order. 

1. SAYAonnm. I am^ not sure when the word, " Gothic" was first 
generically applied to the architecture of the North ; but I presume that, 
whatever the date of its original usage, it was intended to imply reproach, 
and express the barbaric character of iht nations among whom that arohi* 
tecture arose. It never implied that they were Uterally of Gothic lineage, 
far less that their architecture had been originally inrentod by the Goths 
themselves; but it did imply that they and their buildings toother exhi- 
bited a degree of sternness and rudeness, which, in contradistinction to the 
character of Southern and Bastem nations, appeared like a perpetual re- 
flection of the contrast between the Goth and Uie Roman in their first en- 
counter. And when that fallen Roman, in the utmost impotence of his 
luxury, and insolence of his guilt, became the model for the imitation of 
ciyilisiBd Europe, at the dose of the 80«called Dark ages, the word Gothic 
became a term of unmitigated contempt, not unmixed with aversion. From 
that contempt, by the exertion of the antiquaries and architects of this 
century, Gothic architecture has been sufficiently vindicated ; and perhaps 
some among us, in our admiration of the magnificoit science of its struc- 
ture, and sacredness of its expression, might desire that the term of 
ancient reproach should be withdrawn, and some other, of more apparent 
honourableness adopted in its place. There is no chance, as there is no 
need, of such a substitution. As far as the epithet was used scornfully, ii 
was used falsely; but there is no reproach in the word, rightly under- 
stood; on the contrary, there iSt a profound truth, which the instinct of 
mankind almost unconseioudy recognises. It is true, greatly and deeply 
in% that the architecture of the North is rude and wUd ; but it is not 
- true^ that, for this reason, we are to condemn it, or despise. Par other- 
wise: I believe it is in this very ehanuster that it desertes onr pro« 
foundest reverence. 

The charts of the world which have been drawn up by modern science 
have thrown into a narrow space the expression of a vast amount of know- 
ledge, but I have never yet seen any one pictorial enough to enable the 
spectator to imagine the kind of contrast in phydcal character which exists 
between Northern and Southern countries. We know the differences in 
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detail, but we have not that broad glance and grasp which would enable 
ne to to feel them in their fulness. We know that gentians grow on the 
Alps, and olives on the Apennines ; but we do not enough conceive for our* 
selves that variegated mosaic of the world*s surface which a bird sees in its 
migration, that difference between the district of the gentian and of the 
olive which the stork and the swallow see far off, as they lean upon tha 
8iroco6 wind. Let us, for a moment, try to raise ourselves even above the. 
level of their flighty and imagine the Mediterannean lying beneath us like 
an irregular lake, and all its ancient promontories sleeping In the sun : 
here and there an angry spot of thunder, a grey stain of storm, moving 
upon the burning field ; and here and there a fixed wreath of white volcano 
smoke, surrounded by its circle of ashes ; but for the most part a great 
peacefulness of light, Syria and Greece, Italy and Spain, laid like pieces 
of a golden pavement into the sea-blue, chased, as we itoop nearer to them^ 
with bossy beaten work of mountain chains, a^d glowing softly with ter- 
raced ganlens, and flowers heavy with frankincense, mixed among masses 
of laurel, and orange, and plumy palm, that abate with their grey-green 
shadows the burning of the marble rocks, and of the ledges of porphyiy 
sloping under lucent sand. Then let us past farther towards the North, 
until we see the orient colours change gradually into a vast belt of rainy 
green, where the pastures of Switserland, and* poplar valleys of France, 
and dark forests of the Danube and Carpathians streteh from the mouths 
of the Loire to those of the Volga, seen through defts in grey swirls of 
xain-doud and flaky veils of the mist of the brooks, spreading low along 
the pasture lands ; and then, farther north still, to see the earth heave 
into mighty masses of leaden rock and heathy moor, bordering with a 
broad waste of gloomy purple that belt of field and wood, and splintering 
into irregular and grisly islands amidst the northern seas, beaten by storm,, 
and chilled by ice-drift, and tormented by furious pulses of contending tide, 
until the roots of the last forests fail from among the hill ravines, and the 
hunger of the north wind bites their peaks into barrenness ; and, at last, 
the wall of ice, durable like iron, sets, deathl&e, its white teeth against 
us out of the polar twilight. And, having once traversed in thought this 
gradation of the soned iris of the eartii in all its material vastneis, let us 
go down nearer to it, and watch the parallel change in the belt of adhnal 
life : the multitudes of swift and brilliant creatures that glance in the air 
and sea, or tread the sands of the southern tone ; striped lebras and 
spotted leopards, glistening serpents, and birds arrayed in purple and 
scarlet. Let us contrast their delicacy and brilliancy of colour, and swift- 
ness of motion, with the frost-cramped strength, and shaggy covering, and. 
dusky plumage of the northern tribes ; contrast the Arabian horse with 
the Shetland, the tiger and leopard with the wolf and bear, the antelope, 
with the elk, the bird of paradise with the osprey : and then, submissively 
acknowledging the great laws by which the earth and all that it bears are 
ruled throughout their being, let us not condemn, but rejoice in the expres- 
sion by man of his own rest in the statutes of the lands that gave hia 
birth. Let us watch him with reverence as he sets side by side tiie bum* 
Ing gems, and smooths with soft sculpture the jaspar pillars, that are to. 
reflect a ceaseless sunshine, and rise into a cloudless sky : but not with less 
reverence let us stand by him, when, with rough strength and hurried 
stroke, he smites an uncouth animation out of the rocks which he has torn 
from among the moss of the moorland, and heaves into the darkened idr: 
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the pile of iron buttress and nigged wall, instinet with work of an imagin-' 
ation as wild and wayward as the northern sea ; creations of ungainly 
shape and rigid limb, but full of wolfish life ; fierce as the winds that beat, 
and changeful as the clouds that shade them. j 

' There is, I repeat, no degradation, no reproach in this, but all dignity < 

and honourableness : and we should err grievously in refusing either to re- 
cognise as an essential character of the existing architecture of the North, 
or to admit as a desirable character in that which it yet may be, this wild- 
ness of thought, and roughness of work ; this look of mountain brotherhood 
between the cathedral and the Alp ; this magnificence of sturdy power, 
put forth only the more energetically because the fine finger-touch was 
chilled away by the frosty wind, and the eye dimmed by the moor-mist, or 
blinded by the hail ; this outspeaking of the strong spirit of men who may ' ' 
not gather redundant fruitage fh>m the earth, nor bask in dreamy benignity 
of sunshine, but must break the rock for bread, and deare the forest for 
fire, and show, eren in what they did for their delight, some of the hard 
habits of the arm and heart that grew on them as they swung the axe or 
pressed the plough. 

If, howerer, the saTageness of CK>thie architecture, merely as an expres- *! 

sion of its origin among Northern nations, may be considered, in some sort, 
a noble character, it possesses a higher nobility still, when considered as 
an index, not of climate, but of religions principle. ^ 

In the Idth and 14th paragraphs of Chapter XXI. of the first Tolumd 
of this work. It was noticed that the systems of architectural ornament, | 

properly so called, might be divided into three :— 1. Senrile omamjBnt, in *- 

which the execution or power of the inferior workman is entirely subjected 
to the intellect of the higher; — 2. Constitutional ornament, in whidi the 
exeoutiTe inferior power is, to a certain point, emancipated and inde- 
pendenti having a will of its own, yet confessing its infinriority, and ren- * 

dering obedience to higher powers ; — and 8. KcTolutionary ornament, in 
which no exeentiTe inferiority is admitted at all. I must here explain the 
nature of tiiese dirisions at somewhat greater length. 

Of Serrile ornament, the principal schools are the Qreek, Ninerite, and « 

Bgn>tian ; but their servility is of different kinds. The Greek master- 
workman was far advanced in knowledge and power above the Assyrian 
or Egyptian. Neither he nor those for whom he worked could endure the 
appearance of imperfection in anything ; and, therefore, what ornament <• 

he appointed to be done by those beneatii him, was composed of mere geo* * 

metrical forms, — ^balls, ridges, and perfectly symmetrical foliage, — ^which ** 
could be executed with absolute precision by line and rule, and were as , 

perfect in their way, when complete, as his own figure sonlpture. The '* 

Assyria^ and Egyptian, on the contnuy, less oognliant of accurate form in 
anything, were content to allow their figure sculpture to be executed by * 

inferior workmen, but lowered the meUiod of its treatment to a standard f 

which every workman oould reach, and then trained him by discipline so t 

rigid, tiiat there was no ehance of his falling beneath the standard ap* 
pointed. The Greek gave to the lower workman no subject which he could ^ 

not perfectly exeeute. The Assyrian gave him subjects which he could « 

only execute imperfectly, but fixed a legal standard for his Imperfection, 
The workman was, in both systems^ a slave** « 

• The third Und of ornament, the ItansiiMuiet, it tlist in whidi the InfMrlor detoil 
beeomei prindpd, the ezeeutor ot vrwj minor portion being required to exhibit. '* 
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Bat in the medisTal, or especial] j Christiiui, system of ornament, this 
slaTery is done away with altogether ; ChristiaDity having recognised, in 
■mall things as well as great, the individual value of every soul. But it 
not qnly recognizes its value ; it confesses its imperfection, in only bestow*, 
ing dignity upon the acknowledgment of unworthiness. That admission of 
lost power and fallen nature, which the Greek or Ninevite felt to be in- 
tensely painful, and, as far as might be, altogether refused, the Christian 
mAkes daily and hourly, contempUting the fact of it without fear, as tending, 
in the end, to God's greater glory. Therefore, to every spirit which Chris- 
tianity summons to her service, her exhortation is : Do what you can, and 
confess frankly what you are unable to do ; neither let your effort be 
shortened for fear of faUurcy nor your confession sUen^^ for fear of shame* 
And it is, perhaps, the prhkcipal admirableness of the Gothio schools of 
architecture, that they thus receive the results of the labour of inferior 
minds ; and out of fragments full of imperfection^ and betraying that im- 
perfection in every touch, indulgently raise up a stately and unaoeusable 
whole. 

But the modem English mind has this mnch in common with that of the 
Greek, that it intensely desires, in all things, the utmost completion or 
perfection compatible with their nature. This is a noble character in the 
abstract^ but becomes ignoble when it causes us to forget the relative dig- 
nities of that nature itself and to prefer the perfectnesi of the lower nature 
to the imperfection of the higher ; not considering that a% judged by such 
ft rule, all the brute animals would be preferable to man, beeanse more 
perfect in their functions and kind, and yet are always held inferior to himi 
io also in the works of man, those which are more perfect in their kind are 
always inferior to those which are, in their nature, liable to more faults and 
shortcomings. For the finer the nature, the more flaws it will show through 
the clearness of it; and it is a law of this universe, that the best things 
shall be seldomest seen in their best form. The wild grass grows well and 
strongly, one year with another ; but the wheat is, according to the greater 
nobleness of its nature, liable to the bitterer blight. And ^erefore, while 
In all things that we see, or do, we are to desire perfection, and strive for 
it^ we are nevertheless not to set the meaner thinjg, in its nwrow aeoom* 
plishment^ above the nobler thing, in its mighty progress ; not to esteem 
smooth minuteness above shattered mi^esty ; not to prefer mean victory to 
honourable defeat ; not to lower the level of our aim, that we may the more 
surely ei^oy the complacency of success. But, above all, in our dealings 
with the souls of other men, we are to take care how we check, byseverere* 
qnirement or narrew caution, efforts which might otherwise lead to a noble 
. issue ; and, still more, how we withhold our admiration frem great excel- 
lencies, because they are mingled with reugh faults. Now, in the make 
and nature of every man, however rude or simple^ whom we employ in 
manual labour, there are some powen for better things : some tardy iinagl- 
Balion, torpid capacity of emotion, tottering steps of thought, there are, 
even at the worst ; and in most cases it is all our own fi^ult that they art 
taxdy or torpid. But they cannot be strengthened, unless we are eontent to 
take them In their feebleness, and unless we prise and honour them in their 

skm and poMtn knowledge m great m thtU wbfoh to poMMMd hy the nwater of the 
dMi|n I and in the endeavour to endow him with thie ekiU and knowledge, his own 
original power ie overwhebned, nnd the whole building beoomes n wenriiome exhibi* 
lion of well-edneeted imbeeility. We muit nilly iirauire into the neture of this form 
«f error, when we arriTS at the exaniaatkn of the Beasiesuoe sohools. 
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imperfeetion aboTo the best and most perfect manual skill. And this is 

, what we hare to do with all our labourers ; to look for the thoughlful part 

I of them, and get that out of them, whatever we lose, for it, whatever faults 

- and errors we are obliged to take with it. For the best that is in them 

cannot manifest itself, but in company with much error. Understand this 

clearly : You can teach a man to draw a straight line^ and to cut one ; to 

strike a curved line, and to carve it ; and to copy and carve any number of 

given lines or forms, with admirable speed and perfect precision ; and yon 

find his work perfect of its kind : but if yon ask him to think about any of 

those forms, to consider if he cannot find any better in his own head, he 

stops ; his execution becomes hesitating ; he thinks, and ten to one he 

thinks wrong ; ten to one he makes a mistake in the first touch he gives to 

Ids work as a thinking being. But you have made a man of him for all 

that. He was only a machine before, an animated tool. 

And observe, you are put to stem ehoice in this matter. Ton must 
I either make a tool of the creature, or a man of him. You cannot make 
[ both. Hen were not intended to work with the accuracy of tools, to be 
precise and perfect in all their actions. If you will have that precision out 
of them, and make their fingers measure degrees like cog-wheels, and their 
arms strike curves like oompasses, you must unhumanise them. All the 
energy of their spirits must be given to make cogs and oompasses of them- 
selves. AU their attention and strength must go to the accomplishment of 
the mean aet. The eye of the soul must be bent upon the fingor-point, and 
the souVs force must fill ^11 the invisible nerves that guide It, ten hours a 
day, that it may not err from its steely precision, and so soul and sight be ' 

worn away, and the whole human being be lost at last — a heap of sawdust, 
■0 far as its intellectual work in this world is concerned ; saved only by its 
Heart, which cannot go into the form of cogs and oompasses, but expands, 
after the ten hours are over, into firende humanity. On the other hand, 
if you will make a man of the working ereature, you cannot make a tool. 
Let him but begin to imagine, to think, to try to do anything worth doing ; 
and the engine-turned precision is lost at once. Out come all his roughness, 
all his dulness, all his incapability; shame upon shame, failure upon 
failure, pause after pause : but out comes the whole mi^esty of him also ; 
and we know the height of it only, when we see the clouds settling upon 
him. And, whether the clouds be bright or dark, there will be transfigur- 
ation behind and within them. 

And now, reader, look round this English room of yours, about which 
yon have been proud so often, becaase the work of it was so good and 
strong, and the ornaments of it so finished. Examine again all those aoeu- . 

rate mouldings, and perfect polishings, and unerring adjustments of the 
masoned wood and tempered steel. Many a time you have exulted over 
them, and thought how great England was, because her slightest work was ' 

done so thoroughly. Alas ) if read rightly, these perfeotnesses are signs i 

4>f a slavery in our England a thousand times more bitter and mote degrading * 

than that of the scourged African, or helot GFreek. Men may be beaten, 
chained, tormented, yoked like cattle, s|auj;;htered like summer files, and « 

yet remain in one sense, and the best sense, free. But to smother their % 

souls within them, to blight and hew into rotting polUurds the snekling 
branches of their human intelligence, to make the fiesh and skin whieh, « 

after the worm's work on it, is to see God, into leathern thongs to yoke 
naohinery with,-— this it is to be slavemasters indeed ; and there might be 
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more freedom in England, though her feudal lords* lightest words were 
worth men*8 lives, and thongh the blood of the Texed husbandman dropped 
In the furrows of her fields, than there is while the animation of her multi- 
tudes is sent like fuel to feed the factory smoke, and the strength of them | 
is given daily to be wasted into the fineness of a web, or racked into the 
exactness of a line. 

And, on the other hand, go forth again to gate upon the old cathedral 
fh>nt^ where jon have smiled so often at the fantastic ignorance of the eld 
sculptors : examme once more those ugly goblins, and formless monsters^ 
and stem statues, anatomiless and rigid ; but do not mock at them, for 
ih^ are signs of the life and liberty of ereiy workman who struck the 
stone ; a freedom of thought^ and rank in scale of being, such as no laws, 
BO charters, no charities can secure ; but which it must be the first aim of 
all Europe at this day to regain for her children. 

Let me not be thought to speak wildly or extrayagantly. It is Terlly 
this degradation of the f^ratiTe into a nuM^ine, which, more than any 
other evil of the times, is leading the mass of the nations ererywhere Into 
▼ain, inooherent, destmotiTe struggling for a freedom of which they oannoi 
explain the nature to themseWes. Their uniTersal outcry against wealth, 
and against nobility, is not forced from them either by the pressure of 
famine, or the sting of mortified pride. These do mudk, and hare done 
much in all ages; ^t the foundations of society were never yet shaken as 
they are at this day. It is not that men are ill fed, but that they have no 
pleasure in the work by which they make their bread, and therefere look 
to wealth as the only means of pleasure. . It is not that men are pained by 
the scorn of the upper classes, but they cannot endure thMr own ; for they 
feel that the kind of labour to which they are condemned is verily a de- 
grading one, and makes them less than men. Never had the upper classes 
80 mudi eympathy with the lower, or charity for them, as they have at 
this day, and yet never were thev so much hated by them : for, of old, the 
separation between the noble and the poor was merely a wall built by law ; 
BOW it is a veritable difference In le^l of standing, a precipice between 
upper and lower grounds in the field of humanity, and there is pestilential 
air at the bottom niH, I know not if a day is ever to come when the 
nature of right freedom will be understood, and when men will see that to 
obey Another man, to labour for him, yield reverence to him or to his 
place, is not slavery. It is often the best kind of liberty, — liberty ftt>m 
care. The man who says to one, Go, and he goeth, and to another, 
Oome^ and he oometh, has, in meet cases, more sense of restraint and diffi- 
culty than the man who obeys him. The movemento of the one are hindered 
by the buyden on his shoulder ; of the other, by the bridle on his lips : 
there is no way by which the burdeu may1>e lightened; but we need not 
euffer from the bridle if we do not champ at It. To yield reverence to 
another, to hold ourselves and our lives at his disposal is not slaverv ; often 
It Is the Bobleet state In whieh a man can live In this world. There Is, 
Indeed, a reverence which Is servile, that is te say irratioBal or selfish : but 
there Is also noble reverence, tibat Is to say, rea«mable and loving; and a 
man Is never so noble as when he is reverent In this kind ; nay, even If the 
fueling pass the bounds of mere reason, so that It be loving, a man Is raised 
1^ It. Which had In realitv most of the serf nature In hioL— the Irish 
peasant who was lying in wtit yesterday for his landlord, with his musket 
musile thrust tbrouf^ the rsgged hedge; or that old mountain servant, 

a2 
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vho, 200 years ago, at Inrerkeithing, gave np hii own life, and the liTes 
of his seven sons for his chief t* — as each fell, calling forth his brother to 
the death, ''Another for Hector 1** And therefore, in all ages and all 
countries, reverence has been paid and sacrifice made hj men to each other, 
not only without complaint^ but rejoicingly ; and famine, and peril, and 
sword, and all evil, and all shame, have been borne willingly in the causes 
of masters and kings ; for all these gifts of the heart ennobled the men 
who gave not less than the men who received them, and nature prompted, 
and God rewarded the sacrifice. But to feel their souls withering within 
theni, unthanked, to find their whole being sunk into an unrecognised 
abyss, to be counted off into a heap of mechanism, numbered with ita 
wheels, and weighed with its hammer strokes ; — this nature bade not|— > 
this Qod blesses not, — this humanity for no long time is able to endure. 

We have much studied and much perfected, of late, the great civilised 
invention of the division of labour; only w^ give it a false name. It is 
not, truly speaking, the labour that is divid^ ; but the men : — ^Divided 
intb mere segments of men — broken into small fragmeots and erumba of 
life; so that all the little piece of intelligence that is left in a man is not 
enough to make a pin, or a nail, but exhausts itself in makbg the point of 
a pin, or the head of a nail. Now it is a good and desirable thing, truly, 
to make many pins in a day ; but if we could only see with what crystal 
sand their points were polished, — sand of human soul, much to be magni* 
fled before it can be discerned for what it is,— we should think there might 
be some loss in it also. Aud the great cry that rises from all our manu- 
facturing cities, louder than their furuMe blast, is all in very deed for thi% 
— ^that we manufacture everything there except men ; we blanch cotton, 
and strengthen steel, and refine sugar, and shape pottery ; but to brighten, 
to strengthen,, to refine, or to form a single living spirit, never enters into 
our estimate of advantages. And all the evil to which that cry is urging 
our myriads can be met only in one way : not by teaching nor preaching, 
for to teach them is but to show them their misery, and to preach to th^ra, 
if we do nothing more than preach, is to mock at it. It can be met only 
by a right understanding, on the part of all classes, of what kinds of labour 
are good for men, raising them, and making them happy ; by a determined 
sacrifice of such convenience, or beauty, or cheapness as is to be got only 
by the degradation of the workman ; and by equally determined demand 
for the products and results of healUiy and ennobling labour. 

And how, it wi J be asked, are these products to be recognised, and this 
demand to be regulated! Basily : by the observanoe of diree broad and 
simple rules : 

. 1. Never encourage the manufkcture of any artieto not abaolutely neces- 
sary, in the production of which InvenHon has no il|are. 

2. Never demand an exact finish for its own sake, but only for some 
practical or noble end. 

8. Never eneourage imitation or copying of any kind, except for the sske 
of preserving record of great works. 

The second of these principles is the only one wkich directly rises out of 
the consideration of our immediate subject ; but I shall briefly explain the 
meaning and extent of the first also, reserving thfrtnforoement of the third 
for another plaoe. 

1. Never encourage the manufacture qf anything not necessary, in the 
poduction of which invention has no shm. 

• See the PrefJMe to •! The Fair ICsl^ of Perth." 
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For instance. Glass beads are ntterly nnneeessarj, and there is to design 
or thoQght employed in their mannfaotnre. They are formed by first 
drawing out the glass into rods ; these rods are chopped up into Augments 
d the sise of beads by the human hand, and the fragments are then 
rounded in the fumaoe. The men who chop up the rods sit at their work 
all day, their hands vibrating with a perpetual and exquisitely timed 
palsy, and the beads dropping beneath their ribration like hail. Neither 
they, nor the men who draw out the rods or fuse the fragments, hare the 
smallest occasion for the use of any single human fiwulty : and eyery young i 
lady, therefore, who buys glass beads is engaged in the slave-trade, and in a I 
much more cruel one than that which we have so long been endearouring 
to put down. 

But glass cups and ressels may become the subjects of exquisite inrention ; 
and if in buying these we pay for the inyention, that is to say for the 
beautiful form, or colour, or engraving^ and not for mere finish of execution, 
we are doing nod to, humanity. 

So, again, the outtingof predous stones, in all ordinaiyeases, requires little 
exertion of any mental faculty ; some tact and Judgment in ayoiding flaws, and 
so on, but no&ing to faring out the whole mind. Svery person who wears 
eut jewels merely for the sake of their ralue is, therefore, a slaTe-driyer, 

But the working of the goldsmith, and the yarious designing of grouped 
Jewellery and enamel-work, may become the subject of the most noble 
human intelligence. . Therefore, money spent in the purchase of well- 
designed plate, of precious engrayed yases, cameos, or enamels, does good 
to humanity; and, in work of this kind. Jewels may be employed to 
heighten its splendour; and their cutting is then a price paid for the attain- 
ment of a noble end, and thus perfectly allowable. 

I shall perhaps press this law farther elsewhere, but our immediate oon- 
oem is chiefly with the second, namely, neyer to demand an exact finish, 
when it does not lead to a noble end. For obsenre, I haye only dwelt upon 
the rudeness of Gothic, or any other kind of imp«rfectness, as admirable, 
where it was impossible to get design or thought without it. , If you are to* 
haye the thought of a rough and untaught man, you must haye it in a • 
rough and untaught way; but from an educated man, who can without 
effort express his thoughts in an educated way, take tiie graceful expres- 
sion, and be thankful. Only get the thought, and do not silence the: 
peasant because he cannot speak good grammar, or until yon haye taught- 
him his grammar. Grammar and refinement are good things, both, only' 
be sure of the better thing, first. And thus in art; delicate finish is de- 
sirable fh}m the greatest masters, and is always given by them. In some 
places Michael Angdo, Iieonardo, Phidias, Peru^no, Turner, all finished 
with the most exquisite care ; and the finish they give always leads to the 
fuller accomplishment of their noble purposes. But lower men than these 
cannot finish, for it requires consummate knowledge to finish consum* 
nately, and then we must take tiieir thoughts as they are able to give - 
them. So the rule is simple t Always look for invenUon first, and after 
that, for sneh execution as will help the inyention, and as the inventor is ' 
capable of without painful effort, and no more. Above all, demand no : 
refinement of execution where there is no thought, for that is slaves* : 
work, unredeemed. Rather choose rough work than smooth work, so only • 
that the practical purpose be answered, and never imagine there is reason to ' 
bf proud of anything that may be accomplishe4 by patience and sand-paper, i 
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I shall only girt one example, whieh howerer will show the reader what 
I mean, from the mAnufaciare already allnded to, that of glass. Our 
modem glass is exquisitely clear in its substance, true in its form, accurate 
in its cutting. We are prond of this. We ought to be asliamed of it. 
The old Venice glass was muddy, inaccurate in all its forms, and clumsily 
cut, if at all. And the old Venetian was justly prond of it. For there is 
this difference between the English and Venetian workman, that the 
former thinks only of accurately matching his patterns, and getting his 
cunres perfectly true and his edges perfectly sharp, and becomes a mere 
machine for rounding curves and sharpening edges, while the old Venetian 
eared not a whit whether his edges were sharp or not, bnt be invented a new 
desijgn for every glass that he made, and never moulded a handle or a lip 
without a new fan^ in it. And thwefore, though some Venetian glass is 
ugly and clumsy enough, when made 1^ clumsy and uninventive workmen, 
oUier Venetian glass is so lovely in its forms that no price is too great for 
it ; and we never see the same form in it twice. Now yon cannot have the 

[finish and the varied form too. If the workman is thinking about his 
edges, he cannot be thinking of his design ; if of his design, he cannot 
^ think of his edges. Choose whether you will pay for the lovely form or 
' the perfect finiwi, and choooe at the same moment whether yon will make 
the worker a man or a grindstone. 

Nay, bnt the reader interrupts me, — "If the workman can design 
beautifully, I would not have him kept at the fnmace. Let him be taken 
away and made a gentleman, and have a studio, and design his glass there, 
and I will have it blown and cut for him by common workmen, and so I 
will have my design and my finish too.** 

All ideas of this kind are founded vpon two mistaken snppositioas t the 
firsts that one man's thoughts qan be, or onght to be^ exeonted by another 
man's hands ; the second, that manml labour is a degradatba, when it is 
govenied by intelleet. 

On a large scale, and in work determinable by line and rule, it is 
indeed both possible and necessary that the thoughts of one man should be 
earned out by the labour of others ; in this sense I have already defined 
the best architecture to be the expression of the mind of manhood by the 
hands of childhood. Bnt on a smaller seals, and in a design which cannot 
be mathematically defined, one man's thoughts can never be expressed by 
another : and the diiferenoe between the spirit of touch of the man who is 
inrentini;, and of the man who is obeying directions, is often all the diifer- 
ence between a great and a common work of art. How wide the separation 
is between original and second-hand execution, I shall endeavour to show 
elsewhere ; it is not so mnch to our purpose here as to mark the other and 
more fibtal error of despising mannal labour when governed by intellect; 
for it is no less fatal an error to despise it when thus regulated by intellect, 
than to value It for Its own sake. We are alwavs la these days endea« 
Tonring to separate the two ; we want one man to be always thinking, and 
another to be always working^ and we eall one a gentleman, and the other . 
an operaUve ; whereas the workman ought (rften to be thinking, and the 
thinker often to be working, and both should be gentlemen, in the best 
sense. As it is, we make both ungentle, the one envying, the other 
despising^ his brother; and the mass of sodtty is made np of morbid 
thinkers, and miserable workers. Now it is only by labovr that thought 
can be aiade healthy, and only by thought that labour ean be made happy» 
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ftnd the two eannot be Mparatad with impunity. It would be well if all of 
us were good handicnftsmeii in tome kind, and the dishononr of manual 
labour done away with altogether ; ao that though there ahould itill be a 
tienohant diatinotion of race between noblee and eomraonen, there ahould 
.not, among the latter, be a trenchant diatinotion of emplojmenti aa between 
idle and working men, or between men of liberal and illiberal profeeaiona. 
All profeariona ahould be liberal, and there ahould be leia pride felt in peon- 
Uarity of employment, and more in exoellenee of achierement. And yet 
more, in each aoTeral profeanon, no maater ahould be too proud to do ita 
hardeat work. The painter should grind hia own colours ; the arehiteot 
vork in the maaon*8 yard with hia men ; the maaler-manufhcturer be 
•himaelf a more akilful operative than any man in hia milla; and the 
diatinotion between one man and another be only in experience and akill, 
and the authority and wealth which theae muat naturally and Juatly 
obtain. 

I ahould be led far from the matter in hand, if I were to pursue thia 
intereating aubjeet Enough, I trust, haa been aaid to show the reader 
that the rudeneas or imperfection which at first rendered the term 
"Gothic** one of reproach ia indeed, when rightly understood, one of the 
most noble characters of Christian architecture, and not only a noble but 
an eueniuU one. It seems a fantaatlo paradox, but it la nerertheless a 
•most important troth, that no architecture can be truly noble which ia noi 
imperfect And this ia eaaily demonstrable. For aince the architect, 
whom we will suppose ci^Mble of doing all in perfection, cannot execute 
the whole with hia own haada, he must either make alaToa of bis workmen 
in the old Greek, and preaent Bngliah fashion, and lerel his work to a 
8]aTe*B capacities, which is to degrade it; or elae he muat take his workmen 
.as he finds them, and let them show their weaknesses together with their 
.strength, which will involTe the Gothic imperfection, but render the whole 
work aa noble aa the intellect of the age can make it. 

But the principle may be stated more broadly still. I haye confined the 
illustration of it to architecture, but I must not leave it aa if true of archi- 
tecture only. Hitherto I have used the words imperfect and perfect merely 
to distinguiah between work groasly unskilful, and work executed with 
average predaion and science ; and I have been pleading that any degree of 
unskilfulness should be admitted, so only that the labourer's mind had 
room for expreasion. But, accurately speaking, no good work whatever 
can be perfect, and the demand for perfection i» always a aign ef a mtt* 
,mmidtir^anding of the emft of art, 

Thia for two reaaons, both baaed on everlasting laws. The first, that no 
great man ever stono working till he has reached his point of failure : that 
.ia to say, hia mind ia always far in advance of his powers of execution, 
and the latter will now and then give way in trying to follow it ; beeidea 
that he will alwaya give to the inferior portions of his work only such 
inferior attention aa they require^ and according to hia greatness he 
beoomes so accustomed to the feeling of dissatisfaction with the best he 
can do, that in momenta of laasitnde or ancer with himaelf he will not care 
though the beholder be dissatisfied alao. I believe there haa only been one 
man who would not acknowledge thia necessity, and strove always to reach y 
perfection, Leonardo; the end of hia vain effort being merely that he ^ 
would take ten yeara to a pioture, and leave it unfinished. And therefore, 
if we are to have great men workbg at all| or less men doing their best| ' 
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the work will be imperfecti howerer beantifol. Of hnman work none but 
what is bad can be perfect, in its own bad way.* 

The second renson is, that imperfection is in some sort enential to all 
that we know of life. It is the sign of life in a mortal body, that is to say, 
of a state of progress and change. Nothing that lives is, or can be, 
rigidly perfect; part of it is deeayiog, part nasoent. The foxglore 
blossom,— a third part bud, a third part past, a third part in full bloom, — 
is a type of the life of this world. And in all things Hat lire there are certain 
irregularities and deficiencies which ars not only signs of life, but source* 
of beauty. No human faoe is exactly the same in its lines on cAch side, 
no leaf perfect in its lobes, no branch in its symmetry. All admit irregu- 
larity as they imply change ; and to banish imperfection is to destroy ex- 
pression, to check exertion, to paralyse vitality. All things are literally 
better, lovelier, and more beloved for the imperfections which have been 
divinely appointed, that the law of human life may be Effort, and the law 
of human judgment, Mercy. 

Accept this then for an universal law, that neither architecture nor any 
other noble work of man can be good vnless it be imperfect ; and let n« 
be prepared for the otherwise strange fact, which we shall discern clearly 
as. we approach the period of the Renaissance, that the first cause of the 
fall of the arts of Europe was a relentless requirement of perfection, in- 
capable alike either of being silenced by veperation for greatness, or 
softened into forgiveness of simplicity. 

Thus far then of the Rudeness orBavageness, which is the first mental 
element of Ck>thic architecture. It is an element in many other healthy 
architectures also, as in Bysantine and Romanesque ; but true Gothic 
cannot exist without it. 

The second mental element above named was Chahobfvlhiss, or variety. 
^ I have already enforced the allowing independent operation to the in- 
ferior workman, simply as a duty to ktm^ and aa ennobling the architecture 
'■ by rendering it more Christian. We have now to consider what reward we 
obtain for the performance of this duty» namely, the perpetual variety c^ 
every feature of the building. 
. I . Wherever the workman is utterly enslaved, the parte of the building 
\/ must of course be absolutelv like each other ; for the perfection of his 
execution can only be reached by exerdsing him in doing one thing, and 
giving him nothing else to do. The degree in which the workman is de- 
grade may be thus known at a glance, by observing whether the several 
parts of the building are similar or not ; and if, as in Greek work, all the 
capitals are alike, and all the mouldings unvaried, then the degradation is 
eomplete; if, as in Egyptian or Ninevite work, though the manner oif 
.executing certain figures is always the same, the order of design is perpetu- 
ally varied, the degradation is less total ; if, as in Gothic work, there is 
perpetual change Iwth in design and execution, the workman must have 
been altogether set free. 

How much the beholder gains fipom the liberty of the labourer may 
perhaps be questioned in England, where one of the strongest instincts in 
nearly every mind is that Love of Order whioh makes us desire that onr 

* The BIgtn mmrbiM itre •opBoted by many p«noiit to be '* perfiMt.*' In the moet 
Important portiont they indeea ajpproneh perfection, but only there. The dreperiee 
%H nnftniahed, the heir and woof of tiie animals are unflaiihed, sad the entire bee- 
^eftof the fViexe are roughly oat«: 
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hovae windows shonld pair like our carriage horses, and allows ns to 
our faith unhesitatingly to architectural theories which fix a fohn for < 
thing, and forbid ▼ariati'>n from it. I would not impeach love of ord 
$s one of the most useful elements of the English mind-; it helps us i 
commeree and in all purely practical matters ; and it is in many cases < 
the foundation stones of morality. Only do not let us suppose that 1 
order is love of art. It is true that order, in its highert sense, is 
the necessities of art, just as time is a necessity of music ; but 1 
order has no more to do with our right enjoyment of architect!] 
painting, than love of punctuality with the appreciation of an < 
fixperienee, I fear, teaches us that accurate and methodical habits in 
life are seldom eharaeteristio of those who either quickly pereeire, or 
possess, the ereatiTs powers of art ; there is, however, nothing inconi 
between the two instincts, and nothing to hinder us from retainii 
business habits, and yet fully allowing and enjoying the noblest gi 
Invention. We ali^J ^o ■o» in every other branch of art except 
teeture, and we only do moC so there because we have been taught 1 
would be wrong. Our architects gravelv inform us that, as there at 
rule* dt arithmetie, there are five orders of architecture ; we, 1 
simplicity, think that this sounds conristent^ and believe them. Tli 
form us also that there is one proper form for Oorinthian capitals, ai 
for Doric, and another for Ionic. We, considering that there is also a ] 
form for the letters A, B, and G, think that this also sounds consisten 
accept the proposition. Understanding, therefore, that one form ' 
said capitals is proper, and no other, and having a conscientious 
of all impropriety, we allow the architect to provide us with th 
oapitals, of the proper form, in such and such a quantity, and in all 
points to take care that the legal forms are obseiVed ; which havbg 
we rest in forced confidence that we are well housed. 

But our higher instincts are not deceived. We take no pleasure 
buildSng provide^ for us, resembling that which we take in a new b 
a new picture. We may be proud of its sise, complacent in its o 
ness, and happy in its convenience. We may take the same pleasure 
symmetry and workmanship as in a well-ordered room, or a skilful 
of manufacture. And this we suppose to be all the pleasure that 
teeture was ever intended to give us. The idea of reading a bniU 
we would read Hilton or Dante, and getting the same kind of delij 
of the stones as out of the stanias, never enters our minds for a m( 
And for good reason ; — There is indeed rhythm in the verses, q 
strict as the symmetries or rhythm of the architecture, and a th< 
times more beautiful, but there is something else than rhythm, 
verses were neither made to order, nor to match, as the capitals 
and we have therefore a kind of pleasure in them other than a a 
propriety. But it requires a strong effort of common sense to shal 
selves quit of all that we have been taught for the last two centuri< 
wake to the perception of a truth just as simple gsd certain as it ii 
that great art, whether expressing- itself in wordlf colours, or stone 
not say the same thing over and over again ; that the merit of 
tectund, as of every other art, consists in its saying new and di 
things ; that to repeat itself is no more a characteristic of gen 
marble than it is of genius in print ; and that we may, without oil 
any Jaws of. good taste, require of an architect, as we do of a novelis 
he should be not only correct, but entertaining. 
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Yet all this is true, and self-eTident ; only hidden from na, as many 
otber self-oTident things are, by false teaching. Nothing is a great work 
of art, for the produetion of which either rules or models can he giTen. 
Exactly so far as architecture works on known rales, and from given 
models, it is not an art, but a mannfaetnre ; and it is, of the two pro- 
cedures, rather less rational (because more eaqr) to copy capitals or mould* 
ings from Phidias, and call ourselTCt ardhiteots, than to copy heads and 
hands from Titian, and call ourselTcs painters. 

Let us then understand at onoe, that change or Tariety is as much 
a necessity to the human heart and brain in buildings as in books; that 
there is no merit, though there is some occasional use, in monotony ; and 
that we must no more expect to. deriTe either pleasure or profit from an 
architecture whose ornaments are of one pattern, and whose pillars are of 
one proportion, than we should out of an uniTerse in which the clouds were 
all of one shape, and the trees all of one sise. 

And this we confess in deeds, though not in words. All the pleasure 
which the people of the nineteenth century take in art, is in pictures, 
sculpture, minor objects of Tirtilt, or medinral architecture, which we 
eqjoy under the term picturesque: no pleasure is taken anywhere in 
modem buildings, and we find all men of true feeling delighting to escape 
out of modem cities into natural scenery : hence, as I shall herMlter show, 
that peculiar love of landscape which is diaraetoristic of the age. It would 
be well, if, in all other matters, we were as ready to put up with what we 
dislike, for the sake of compliance with established law, as we are in 
architecture. 

How so debased a law erer came to be established, we shall see when 
we oome to describe the Renaissance schools : here we have only to note, 
af the second most essential element of the Gothic spirit, that it broke 
through that law wherever it found it in existence ; it not only dared, but 
delighted in, the infringement of every servile principle; and invented 
a series of forms of which the merit was, not merely that they were new, 
but that they were eapabf<e of perpetwU novdijf. The pointed arch was 
not merely a bold variation from the round, but it admitted of millions of 
variations in itself ; for the proporticms of a pointed arch are changeable 
to infinity, while a circuhur arch is always the same. The grouped shaft 
was not merely a bold variation from the single one, but it admitted of 
millions of variations in its grouping, and in the proportions resultant from 
its grouping. The introduction of tracery was not only a startling change 
in die treatment of window lights, but admitted endless changes in the 
interlacement of the tracery bars themselves. 80 that, while in aB living 
Christian architecture the love of variety exists, the Gothic schools 
exhibited that love in culminating energy ; aad their influence, wherever 
it extended itself, may be sooner and farther traced by this character than 
by any other; the tendency to the adoption of Gothic types being always 
first shown by greater irregularity and richer variation in the fonM of the 
architecture it is about to sup^vede, long before the appearanes of the 
pointed ardi or of any other recognisable wtwtard sign of the Gothte mind. 
We must, however, herein note carefully what distinction there is 
between a healthy and a diseased love of change ; for as it was in healthy 
love of change that the Gothie architecture rose, it was partly in oonsequentfe 
of diseased love of change that it was destn^ed. In order to understand 
this clearly, it will be necessary to consider the different ways in which 
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ehango and monotony are presented to ns in nature ; both haring ihmr use, 
like darkness and light, and the one incapable of being enjoyed without the 
other : change being most delightful after some prolongation of monotony, 

I as. light appears most brilliant after the eyes have been for some time closed. 

' I believe that the true relations of monotony and change may be most 

simply understood by observing them in music. We may therein notice^ 
fint, that there is a sublimity and majesty in monotony which there is not 
in rapid or frequent variation. This is true throughout all nature. The 
^ greater part of the sublimity of the sea depends on its monotony ; so also 

that of desolate moor and mountain scenery ; and esiieeially the sublimity 
of motion, as in the quiet^ unchanged fall and rise of aa engine beam. So 
, also there b sublimity in darkness which there is not in light. 

Again, monotony after a certain time, or beyond a certain degree, 
becomes either uninteresting or intolerable, and the musieian is obliged to 
break it in one of two ways : either while tiie air or passage is perpetually 

- ' * repeated, its notes are variously enriched and harmonised ; or else, after 

a certain number of repeated passages, an entirely new passage is Intro- 
dueed, which is more or less delightful aoeording to the length of the 
previous monotony. Katore, of course, uses both these kinds of variation 
perpetually. The sea-waves, resembling each other In general mass, but 
none like its brother in minor divisions and enrves, are a monotony of the 
first kind ; the great plain, broken by an emergent rock or clump of trees, 
is a monotony of the second. 

Farther : in order to the enjoyment of the change in either case, a certain 
degree of patience is required from the hearer or observer. In the first 
case, he must be satisfied to endure with patience the recurrence of the 
great masses of sound or form, and to seek for entertainment in a careful 
watchfulness of the minor details. In the second ease, he must bear 

« patiently the infliction of the monotony for some moments, in order to feel 

^ the full refreehmfat of the change. This is true even of the shortest 

^ musical passage in which the element of monotony is employed. In cases 

of more mi^estic monotony, the patience required is so considerable that it 

becomes a kind of pain, •-hi price paid for the future pleasure. 

Again : ^e talent of the composer is not in the monotony, but in the 
changes : he may show feeling and taste by his use of monotony in certain 
places or degrees; that is to say, by his variou9 employment of It ; but it 

« is always in the new arrangement or inventbn that his intellect is showui 

' i and not in the monotony which relieves it. 

Lastly : if the pleasure of change be too often repeated, it ceases to be 
delightAil, for then change itself becomes monotonous, and we are drivvn 

( to seek delight in extreme and fantastic degrees of it. This is the diseased 

love of change of which we have above spoken. 

, t- From these facts we may gather generally that monotony Is, and onght 

f to be, in itself painful to us, just as darkness is; that an architecture 

\ . which is altogether monotonoui is a dark or dead architecture; and, of 

those who love it, it may be truly said, **they love darkness rather than 
light." But monotony in certain measure, used in order to give value to 

* * change, and, above all, that tramparenl monotony which, like the shadows 

* ' of a great painter, suffers all manner of dimly suggested form to be seen 

^ ^ throiigh the body of it, is an essential in architeetural as in all other com- 

dblon ; and ^e endurance of monotony has about the same place In a 
thy mind that the endurance of darkness has : that is to say, as a strong 
a8 
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intellect will hare pleasure in the ■olemnities of itorm and twilight^ and in 
the broken and mjeterions lights that gleam among them, rather than in 
mere brilliancy and glare, while a frirolous mind will dread the shadow 
and the storm ; and as a great man will be ready to endnre much darkness 
of fortune in order to reach greater eminence of power or felicity, while an 
inferior man will not pay the price ; exactly in like manner a great mind 
will accept, or eren delight in, monotony which would be wearisome to an 
inferior intellect, because it has more patience and power of expectation, 
and is ready to pay the full price for the great future pleasure of change. 
But in all cases it is not that the noble nature loves monotony, any more 
than it loves darkness or pain. But it can bear with it, and receirea 
a high pleasure in the endurance or patience, a pleasure necessary to the 
well-being of this world ; while those who will not submit to the temporary 
sameness, but rush from one change to another, gradually dull the edge of 
change itself, and bring a shadow and weariness over the whole world from 
which there is no more escape. 

From these general uses of variety in the economy of the world, we may 
at once understand its use and abuse in architecture. The variety of the 
Qothio schools is the more healthy and beautiful, because in many cases it 
is entirely unstudied, »nd results, not from mere love of change, but from 
practical necessities. For in one point of view Gothic is not only the best» 
but the OfUy rational architecture, as heing that which can fit itself most 
easily to all services, vulgar or noble. TJndefined in its slope of roo^ 
height of shaft, breadth of arch, or disposition of ground plan, it can shrink 
into a turret, expand into a hall, ooil into a staircase, or spring into a spire, 
with undegiaded grace and unexhausted energy ; and whenever it finds 
occasion for change in its form or purpose, it submits to it witiiout the 
slightest sense of loss either to its unity or majesty, — subtle and flexible 
like a fiery serpent^ but ever attentive to the voice of the charmer. And 
it is one of the chief virtues of the Gothic builders, that they never suffered 
ideas of outside symmetries and censistencies to interfere with the real use 
and value of what they did. If they wanted a window, they opened one ; 
a room, they added one ; a buttress, they built one ; utterly regardless of • 
any established conventionalities of external appearance, knowing (as 
indeed it always happened) that such daring interruptions of the formal 
plan would rather give additional interest to its symmetry than injure it. 
80 Uiat, in the best times of Gothic, a useless window would rather have 
been opened in an unexpected plaoiB, for the sake of the surprise, than 
a useful one forbidden for the sake of symmetry. Every successive archi- 
tect, employed upon a great work, built the pieces he added in his own 
way, utterly regardless of the style adopted by his predecessors ; and if two 
towers were raised in nominal eorrespondenee at the sides of a cathedral 
fronts one was nearly sure to be different tnm the other, and in each the 
-style at the top to be different from the style at the bottom.* 
' These marked variations were, however, only permitted as part of the 
great system of perpetusl change which ran through every member of 
Gothic design, and rendered it as endless a field for the beholder^s inquiry, 
as for the builder's imagination : change, which in the best schools is 
subtle and delicate, and rendered more delightful by intermingling of a 
noble monotony; in the more barbarie schools is somewhat fantastic and 

* * Xn the eighth ehftpter we •ball mo a remsrkable initsaoe of thi* faeriflee of ^ym- 
«>if try- to oonrenienoe in the arraDgeBMBt of the windows of the Duosl Fabce, 
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redundant; bnt^ in all, a necessary and oonstant condition of the life of 
the ecfaool. Sometimes the variety is in one feature, sometimes in another ; 
it may be in the capitals or crockets, in the niches or the traceries, or in 
all together, but in some one or other of the features it will be found always. 
If the mouldings are constant, the surface sculpture will change ; if the 
capitals are of a fixed design, the traceries will change; if the traceries aane 
monotonous, the capitals will change; and if eren, as in some fine schools, 
the early Bnglish for example, there is the slightest approximi^tion to an 
nnrarying type of mouldings, capitals, and floral decoration, the yariety is 
found in the disposition of the masses, and in the figure sculpture. 

I must now refer for a moment, before we quit the consideration of this, 
the second mental element of Qothic, to the opening of the third chapter of 
the " Seren Lamps of Architecture,'* in which the distinction was drawn 
between man gathering and man goTcming ; between his acceptance of the 
sources of delight from nature, and his development of authoritative cr 
imaginative power in their arrangement : for the two mental dements, not 
only of Gothic, but of all good architecture, which we have just been 
examining, belong to it, and are admirable in it^ chiefly as it is, more than 
any other subject of art, the work of man, and the expression of the average 
power of man. A picture or poem is often little more than a feeble utter* 
ance of man s admiration of something out of himself ; but arohiteetnre 
approaches more to a creation of bis own, bom of his necessities, and expres* 
sive of his nature. It is also, in some sort, the work of the whole raoe^ 
while the picture or statue is the work of one only, in most oases more 
highly gifted than his fellows. And therefore we may expect that Uie first 
two elements of good architecture should be ex p ress i ve of some great truths 
eommonly belonging to the whole race, and necessary to be understood or 
felt by them in all their work that they do nnd«r the sun. And observe 
what they are : the confession of Imperfection, and the oonfessiott of Desire 
of Change. The building of the bira and the bee needs not express any- 
thing like this. It is pemct and unchanging. But just because we are 
something better than birds or bees, our building must confess that we 
have not reached the perfection we can imagine, and cannot rest in the con* 
dition we have attained. If we pretend to have reached dther perfection 
or satisfaction, we have degraded ourselves and our work. Qod*s work 
only may express that ; but ours may never have that sentence written upon 
it, — " And behold, it was very good.*' And, obeerve again, it is not 
merely as it renders the edifice a book of various knowledge, or a mine of 
precious thought^ that variety is essential to. its nobleness. The vital 
principle is not the love of Knowledge, but the love of C^nge, It is thai 
strange di$quieiude of the Gk>thic spirit that is its greatness ; tiiat restless- 
ness of. the dreaming mind, that wanders hither and thither among tilie 
niches, and flickers feverishly around the pinnacles, and frets and fades la 
labyrinthine knots and shadows along wall and roof^ and yet is not satisfied, 
nor shall be satisfied. The Greek could stay in his triglyph ftirrow, and 
be at peace ; but the work of the Gothie heart is fretwork still, and it can 
neither rest in, nor from, its labour, but must pass on, sleeplessly, vntilits 
love of change shall be pacified for ever in the ehaage that must come alike 
on them that wake and them that deep. 

The third constituent element of the Gothie mind ym» slsted to bt 
Natviulisx; that is to say, the lete of natural objects fbr their own sake^^ 
and the effort to represent them fnankly^ nneonstrained hf artistical laws* * 
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This eharacteristio of the style partly follows in necessary connexion wilL 
those named abore. For, so soon as the workman is left free to represent 
what subjects he chooses, he must look to the nature that is round liim for 
material, and will endearonr to represent it as he sees it, with more or less 
aocurnoy according to the skill he |>os4C8ses, and with much play of fancy, 
but with small respect for law. There is, howerer, a marked diMtinction 
between the imaginations of the Western and Eastern races, even when 
both are left free ; the Western, or Gothic, delighting most in the repre- 
sentation of facts, and the Eastern (Arabian, Persian, and Chinese) in the 
harmony of colours and forms. Bach of these intellectual dispositions has 
its particular forms of error and abuse, which, though I have often before 
stated, I must here again briefly explain ; and this the rather, because the 
word Naturalism is, in one of its senses, justly used as a term of reproach, 
and the questions respecting the real relations of art and nature are so 
many and so confused throughout all the schools of Europe at this day, 
that I cannot clearly enunciate any single truth without appearing to adroit, 
in fellowship with it, some kind of error, unless the reader will bear with 
me in entering into such an analysis of the subject as will serve us for 
general guidance. 

We are to remember, in the first place, that the arrangement of colours 
and lines is an art analogous to the composition * of music, and entirely 
independent of the representation of facts. Oftod colouring does not neces- 
sarily GonTcy the image of anything but itself. It consists in certain pro- 
portions and arrangements of rays of light, but not in likenesses to anything. 
A few touches of certain greys and purples laid by a master*s hand on white 
|)aper, will be good colouring ; as more touches are added beside them, we 
may find out that th^ were intended to represent a dove*s seek, and we 
may pmise, as the drawing advanpea, the perfeei imitation of the dove's 
Bedc. But the good eolouring does not consist in that imitation, but in 
the abstract qualities and relations of the grey and purple. 

In like manner, as soon as a great sculptor begins to shape his work out 
of the block, we shall see that its lines are nobly arranged, and of noble 
eharaoter. We may not have the slightest idea for what the forms are 
intended, whether they are of man or beast, of regetation or drapery. 
Their likeness to anything does not affect their nobleness. They are mag- 
nificent forms, and that is all we need care to know of them, in order to 
say whether the workman is a good or bad sculptor. 

Now the noblest art is an exact union of the abstract Talue, with the 
imitative power, of forms and eolours. It is the noblest composition, 
used to express the noblest facts. But the human mind cannot in general 
unite the two perfections : it either pursues the fact to the neglect of the 
composition, or pursues the composition to the neglect of the fact. 

And it is intended by the Deity that it ikaiOd do this : the best art is 

* I am always afraid to use this word '* OompositioB ;" it ia ao utterly misoaed ia 
the general parlaaoa respecting art. Nothing ia more eommon thaa to hear divisions 
cf art into "form, eompoaition, and colour/' or *' light and shade and eompoaition/' 
or **8eaUment and composition," or it matters not what else and oompoaition ; the 
speakers ia each ease attaehing a perfectly difllffeat meaning to the word, generally 
an iadistiaet one, and alwaya a wrong one. Composition is, in plain English, ** put- 
tinf together," and it means the patting toMtber of lines, of forms, of colours, of 
shades, or of ideas. Painters oompoae in edoar, oompose in thonght, oompose ia 
Ibrm, and ee mp ose in eflhet; the word being of use merely ia order to express a 
seleatifle, disd^ed, and inventive arraagemeat of any of these, instead of a oMrely 
BStursl or aeeidental one. 
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not always wanted. Facts are often wanted without art, as in a geological 
diagram ; and art often without facts, as in a Turkey carpet. And most 
men have been made capable of giving either one or the other, but not both ; 
only one or two, the Tery highest, can give both. 

Obserre then. Men are universally divided, as respects their artistical 
qualifications, into three great classes ; a right, a left, and a centre. On 
the right side are tlie men of facts, on the left the men of design,* in the 
centre the men of both. 

The three classes of course pass into each other by imperceptible grada* 
tions. The men of facts arc hai^Iy ever altogether without powers of 
design ; the men of design are always in some measure cognisant of facts ; 
an«l as each class possesses more or less of the powers of the opposite one, 
it approaches to the character of the central class. Few men, even in that 
central rank, are so exactly throned on the summit of the crest that they 
cannot be perceived to incline in the least one way or the other, embracing 
both horisons with their glance. Now each of these classes has, as I abore 
said, a healthy function in the world, and correlative diseases or unhealthy 
functions ; and, when the work of either of them is seen in its morbid 
condition, we are apt to find fault with the class of workmen, instead of 
finding fault only with the particular abuse which has perverted th^ 
action. 

What» then, are the diseased operations to which the three classes of 
workmen are liable ? 

Primarily, two ; affecting the two inferior classes : 

1st, When either of those two classes Despises the other ; 

2nd« When either of the two classes Bnviet the other ; 
producing, therefore, four forms of dangerous error. 

First, when the men of facts despise design. This is the error of the 
common Dutch painters, of merely imitative painters of still life, flowers^ 
1(0. , and other men who, baring either the gift of accurate imitatioB or 
strong sympathies with nature, suppose that all is done when the imitation 
is perfected or sympathy expressed. A large body of English landscaplsta 
come into this class, including most clever sketchers from nature, who fan<7 
that to get a sky of true tone, and a gleam of sunshine or sweep of shower 
fiuthfuUy expressed, is all that can be required of art These men are 
generally themselves answerable for much of their deadneas of feeling to 
tiie higher qualities of composition. They probably hare not originally the 
high gifts of design, but they lose such powers as they originally possessed 
by despising, and refusing to study, the results of great power of design in 
oiheri. Their knowledge, as far aa It goes, being accurate, they are 
usually presumptuous and self*coneeited, and gradually become incapable 
of admiring anything but what is like their own works. They see nothing 
in the works of great designers but the faults, and do harm almost incal- 
enlable in the European society of the present day by sneering at the com* 
positions cf the greatest men of the earlier sges,t because they do not 
absolutely Ully with their own ideas of * < Nature.** 

* I>esi|rn is uMd in this dImo m expreMive of ths power to anrange Hnet sad oolonrs 
nobly, jiy fketa, I mean tkeUt peroeived by the «ya.siid mind, not faots aeeumulated 
by knowledge. See the chapter on Roroao BenaiataaQe (Vol. III. Chap. 11.) for this 
dtifclnetion. 

t "Earlier," that is to lay, pre-RmhaeHte am. Men of this iCamp will prdse 
daode, and anch other oomparaUvely debated artUts i bat they eaaaot taste the work 
of the thirteenth oantiify. 
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The Moond form of error is when the men of design deepiae facts. All 
noble design must deal with facts to a certain extent^ fbr there is no food for 
it but in nature. The best colonrist inrents i>est by taking hints from 
natural colours ; from birds, skies, or groups of figures. And if, in the 
delight of inyenting fantastie colour and form, the truths of nature are 
wilfullj neglected, the intellect becomes comparatively decrepit, and that 
state of art results which we find among the Chinese. The Greek de- 
signers delighted in the facts of the human form, and beotime great in 
consequence ; but the facts of lower nature were disregarded by them, and 
their inferior ornament became, therefore, dead and valueless. 

The third form of error is when the men of facts envy design : that is to 
say, when, having only imitative powers, they refuse to employ those 
powers upon the visible world around them ; but, having been taught that 
composition is the end of art, strive to obtain the inventive powers which 
nature has denied them, study nothing but the works of reputed designers, 
and perish in a fungous growtii of plagiarism and laws of art. 

Here was the great error of the beginning of this century ; it is the error 
of the meanest kind of men that employ themselves in painting, and it is 
the most fatal of all, rendering those who fibll into it utterly useless, inca- 
pable of helping the worid wit^ either truth or faney, while, in all poba- 
bility, they deceive it by base resemblances of both, until it hardly 
reeognises truth or fancy when they really exist. 

The fourth form of error is when the men of design envy facts : that is 
to say, when the temptation of closely imitating nature leads them to forget 
their own proper ornamental function, and when they lose the power of Uie 
composition for the sake of graphic truth ; as, for instance, in the hawthorn 
moulding so often spoken of round the porch of Bourges Cathedral, which, 
though very lovely, might perhaps, as we saw above, have been better, if 
the old builder, in his excessive desire to make it look like hawthorn, had 
not painted it green. 

It is, however, carefully to be noted, that the two morbid conditions to 
which the men of facts are liable are much more dangerous and harmful 
tl|an those to which the men of design are liable. The morbid state of 
^ men of design ii^jnres themselves only ; that of the men of facts injures the 
(.whole world. The Chinese porcelain-painter is, indeed, not so great a 
man as he might be, but he does not want to break everything that is not 
porcelain : but the modem Bnglish fact-hunter, despising design, wants to 
destroy everything that does not agree with his own notions of truth, and 
becomes the most dangerous and despicable of iconoclasts, excited hj 
egotism instead of religion. Again : the Bourges sculptor, painting his 
hawthorns green, did indeed somewhat hurt the effect of his own beautiful 
design, but did not prevent any one from loving hawthorn : but Sir George 
Beaumont^ trying to make Constable paint grass brown instead of green, 
was setting himself between Constable an^ nature, bUnding the painter, and 
blaspheming the work of Gbd. 

So much, then, of the diseases of the inferior classes, caused by their 
envying or despising each other. It is evident that the men of the central 
class cannot be liable to a^y morbid operation of this kind, they possessiag 
the powers of both. 

' But there is another order of diseases which effect all the three classes, 
considered with respect to their pursuit of fiusts. For observe, all the three 
loliises are in some degree pursuers of facts ; even the men of design not 
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Mng In 9Xkj ease altogether independent of external tmth. Now, eonei- 
dering them aU a* more or less searchers after truth, there is another triple 
dirision to he made of them. Everything presented to them in nature has 
good and evil mingled in it : and artists, considered as searchers after truth, 
are again to be divided into three great classes, a right, a left, and a centre. 
Those on the right perceive, and pursue, the good, and leave the evil : 
those in the oentre, the greatest, perceive and pursue the good and evil 
together, the whole thing as it verily is : those on the left perceive and 
pursue the evil, and leave the good. 

The first chyis, I say, take the good and leave the evil. Out of whatever 
is presented to them, they gather what it has of graee, and life, and light^ 
ud holiness, and leave all, or at least as mueh as possible, of the rest 
widrawn. The faces of their figures express no evil passions ; the skfes 
<^ their landscapes are without storm ; the prevalent character of their 
oolour Is brightness, and of their chiaroscuro fulness of light. The early 
Italian and Flemish painters, Angelico and Hemling, Perugino, Franeia, 
BaiTaelle in his best time, John Bellini, and our own Stothaid, belong 
«nlnently to this oUms. 

The second, or greatest elass, render all that th^ see In nature unheal* 
tatlngly, with a kind of divine grasp and government of the whole, sympa- 
ihbiiig with all the good, and yet confessing, permitting, and bringing good 
out of the evil also. Their subject is infinite as nature, their colour equally 
balanced between splendour and sadness, reaching occasionally the highest 
degrees of hoth, and their chiaroscuro equally balanoed between light 
and shade. • 

The prindpaL men of this class are Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Giotto, 
Tintoret, and Turner. BaiTaelle in his second time, Titian, and Bubens 
are transitional ; the first inclining to the eclectic, and the last two to the 
impure class, Baffselle rarely giving all Uieevil, Titian and Bubens rarely 
all the good. 

The last elass. pereelve and Imitate evU only. They cannot draw the 
trunk of a tree without blastinff and shattering It^ nor a sky exoq>t covered 
with stomty elouds; they de&ght In the beggary and brutality of the 
human race ; their colour is for the most part subdued or lurid, and the 
greatest spaces of their pictures are occupied by darkness. 

Happily the examples of this class are seldom seen in perfection. 
Salvator Bosa and Caravaggio are the most characteristic : the other men 
belonging to it approach towards the central rank by imperceptible grada- 
tions, as they perceive and represent more and more of good. But Murillo, 
Zurbaran, Camillo Frocaodni, Bembrandt, and Teniers, all belong naturally 
to this lower class. 

Now, observe: the three classes into which artists were previously 
divided, of men offset, men of design, and men of both, are all of Divine 
institutbn; but of these latter three, the last is in no wise of Divine 
institution. It is entirely human, and the men who belong to it have sunk 
Into it by their own faults. They are, so far forth, either useless or harm- 
ful men. It is indeed good that evil should be occasionally represented, 
even in its worst forms, but never that it should be taken delight 
in : and the mighty men of the central class will always give us all ^t 
is needful of it ; Hometimes, as Hogarth did, dwelling upon it bitterly as 
satirists, — ^but this with the more effect, because they will neither exagge* 
rate it, nor represent it mercilessly, and without the atoning points that 
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all eyil shows to a DiriDely gnided glance, eren at its deepest. So then/ 
though the third class will always, I fear, in some measure exist, the two 
necessary classes are only the first two ; and this is so far acknowledged by 
the general sense of men, that the basest class has been confounded with 
the second ; and painters hare been dirided commonly only into two ranks, 
now known, I believe, throughout Europe by the names which they first 
received in Italy, *' Puristt and Naturajisti.** Since, bowerer, in the exist- 
ing state of things, the degraded or evil-loving class, though less defined than 
that of the Puristi, is just as vast as it is Indistinct, this division has done 
infinite dishonour to the great faithful painters of nature : and it has long 
been one of the objects I hare had most at heart to show that, in reality, 
the Purists, in their sanctity, are less separated from these natural painters 
than the Sensualists in their foulness ; and that the difference, thongh less 
discernible, is in reality greater, betw^n the man who pursues evil for its 
own sake, and him who bears with it for the sake of truth, than between 
this latter and the man who will not endure it at all. 

Let us, then, endeavour briefly to mark the real relations of these three 
rast ranks of men, whom I shall call, for convenience in speaking of them. 
Purists, Naturalists, and Sensualists ; not that these terms express their 
real characters, but I know no word, and cannot coin a convenient one, 
which would accurately express the opposite of Purist ; and I keep the 
terms Purist and Naturalist in order to comply, as far as possible, wiUi the 
established usage of language on the Omtinent. Now, observe : in saying 
that nearly everything presented to us in nature has mingling in it of good 
and evil, I do not mean that nature is oonceiyably improvable, or that any- 
thing that God has made could be called eril, if we could see far enough 
into its nses, bnt that^ with respect to immediate effects or appearances, it 
may be so, just as the hard rind or bitter kernel of a fruit may be an evil 
to the eater, thongh in the one it is the protection of the fruit, and in the 
other its continuance. Thi) Purist^ therefore, does not mend nature, but 
receives from nature and from God that which is good for him ; while the 
Sensualist fills himself " with the husks that the swine did eat.'* 

The three classes may, therefore, be likened to men reapbg wheats of 
which the Purists take the fine dour, and the Sensualists the chaff and 
straw, but the Naturalists take all home, and make their eake of the one, 
and their couch of the other. 

For instance. We know more eertainly every day that whatever appears 
to us harmful in the universe has some beneficent or necessary operation ; 
that the storm whidi destroys a harvest brightens the innbmms for har» 
vests yet unsown, and that the volcano which buries a eity preserves a ^ , 

thousand from destruction. Bnt the eril is not for the time less fearful, <•' 

because we have learned it to be necessary ; and we easily understand the 
timidity or the tenderness of the spirit which would withdmw itself from <• * 

the presence of destruction, and create in its imagination a world of which . 

the peace should be unbroken, in which the sky &ould not darken nor the L , 

sea rage, in which the leaf should not change nor the Uoasom wither. 
That man is greater, however, who contemplates with aa equal mind the 
alternations of terror and of beauty ; who, not K|}oicing hss beneath the ^ * 

sunny sky, can bear also to watch the bars of twilight narrowing on the 
horison ; and, not less sensible to the blessing of the pea#» of nature, can ^ ^ 

rejoice in the magnificence of the ordinanoes by which tlat peace is pro- 
tected and secured. But separated from both by aa immiasurable distance « 
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▼onld be the man who delighted in conmlsion and disease for their own 
take ; who fonnd his daily food in the disorder of nature mingled with the 
suffering of humanity; and watched joyfully at the right band of the 
Angel whose appointed work is to destroy as well as to accuse, while the 
eomers of the house of feasting were struck by the wind from the wil- 



And far more is this true, when the subject of contemplation Is humanity 
' Itself. The passions of mankind are partly protective, partly beneficent, 
like the chaff and grain of the corn ; but none without their use, none 
without nobleness when seen in balanced unity with the rest of the spirit 
which they are charged to defend. The passions of which the end is the 
oontinuanee of the race ; the indignation which Is to arm it against iqjus- 
tioe, or strengthen it to resist wanton ii^ury ; and the fear* which lies at 
the root of prudence^ reverence, and awe, are all honourable and beautiful, 
so long as man Is retarded in his relations to the existing world. The 
religions Purist, striving to conceive him withdrawn from those relations, 
effaces from the countenance the traces of all transitory passion, illumines 
it with holy hope and love, and seals it with the serenity of heavenly 
peace ; he conceals the forms of the body by the deep-folded garment, or 
else represents them under severely chastened types, and would ratiier 
paint them emaciated by the fast, or pale from the torture, than strength- 
ened by exertion, or flashed by emotion. But the great Naturalist takes 
the human being in its wholeness, in its mortal as well as its spiritual 
strength. Oapable of sounding and sympathising with the whole range 
of Its passions, he brings one msjestie harmony out of them all ; he 
I' represents it fearlessly in all its acts and thoughts, in its haste, its anger, 

I its sensuality, and Its pride, as well as in its fortitude or faith, but makes 

1 it noble in them all ; he casts aside the reil from the body, and beholds 

the mysteries of Its form like an angel looking down on an inferior crea- 
tnre : there is nothing which he is reluctant to behold, nothing that he 
is ashamed to confess ; with all that lives, triumphing, falling, or suffer* 
ing, he claims kindred, either In majesty or in mercy, yet standing, in a 
•orL afar off, unmored even in the deepness of his sympathy ; for the 
■pint within him Is too thoughtful to be grieved, too brave to be appalled, 
and too pure to be polluted. 

How nur beneath these two ranks of men shall we place, in the scale of 
being, those whose pleasure is only in sin or In suffering ; who habitually 
contemplate humanity in poverty or decrepitude, fury or sensualitv; 
whose works are either temptations to Its weakness, or toiumphs over its 
ruin, and recognise no other subjects for thought or admiration than the 
subtlety of the robber, the rage of the soldier, or the joy of the Sybarite. 
It seems strange, when thus definitely stated, that such a school should 
exist. Yet consider a little what gaps and blanks would disfigure our 
gallery and chamber walls, in places that we have long approached with 
reverence, if every picture, every statue, were removed from them, of 
irhich the subject was either the vice or the misery of mankind, portrayed 
without any moral purpose : consider the Innumerable groups hai^ng 
reference merely to various forms of passion, low or high ; drunken revolt 
and brawls among peasants, gambling or fighting scenes among soldiers, 
amours and intrigues among every class, brutsi battle pieces, banditti 

* Kot lelfltli four, oMMd by want of trust In God, or of rsaolatioa la the tovl. 
Compsre " Modern Piinten.'^voL U. p. ISO. 
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subjects, gluts of torture, and death in famine^ wreck, or slaughter, for the 
sake merely of the excitement, — that quickening and suppling of the dull 
spirit that cannot be gained for it but by bathing it in blood, afterward to 
wither back into stained and stiffened apathy ; and then that whole vast 
false heaven of sensual passion, full of nymphs, satyrs, graces, goddesses, 
and I know not what, from its high serenth circle in Gorreggio's Antiope, 
down to the Gredsed ballet-dancers and smirking Cupids of the Parisian 
upholsterer. Sweep away all this, remorselessly, and see how much art, 
we should have left. 

And yet these are only the gross est manifestations of the tendeney of 
the school. There are subtler, yet not less certain, signs of it in the 
works of men who stand high in the world's list of sacred painters. I 
doubt not that the reader was surprised when I named Murillo among the 
men of this third rank. Tet, go into the Dulwich Gallery, and meditate 
for a little over that much celebrated picture of the two beggar boys, one 
ea^g, lying on the ground, the other standing beside him. We hare 
among our own painters one who cannot indeed be set beside Murillo as a 
winter of Madonnas, for he is a pure Naturalist) and, never having seen a 
Madonna, does not paint any; but who, as a painter of beggar or peasant 
boys, may be set beside Murillo» or any one else, — ^W. Hunt. He loves 
peasant boys, because he finds them more roughly and picturesquely 
dressed, and more healthily ooloured, than others. And he paints all that 
he sees in them fearlessly ; all the health and humour, and freshness and 
vitality, together with such awkwardness and stupidity, and what else of 
negative or positive harm there may be in the creature ; but yet so thst on 
the whole we love it, and find it perhaps even beautiful, or if not, at least 
we see that there is capability of good in it» rather than of evil ; and all is 
lighted up by a sunshine and sweet eolour that makes tiie smock frock 
as precious as cloth of gold. But look at those two ragged and vicious 
vagrants that Murillo has gathered out of the street. You smile at first, 
benuse they are eating so naturally, and their roguery is so complete. 
But is there anything else than roguery there, or was it well for the 
painter to give his time to the painting of those repulsive and wicked chil- 
dren t Do you feel moved with any charity towards children as you look 
at them I Are we the least more likely to take any interest in ragged 
schools, or help the next pauper child that oomes in our way, because the 
painter has shown us a cunning beggar feeding greedily f Mark the choice 
of the act. He might have shown hunger in other ways, and given interest 
to even this act of eating, by making the face wasted, or the eye wistful.. 
But he did not care to do this. He delighted merely in the disgusting 
manner of eating, the food filling the cheek ; the boy is not hungiy, else 
he would not turn round to talk and grin as he eats. 

But observe another point in the lower figure. It lies so that the sole 
of the foot is turned towards the spectator; not because it would have 
lain less easily in another attitude, but that the painter may draw, and 
exhibit, the grey dust engrained in the foot. Bo not call this the painting 
of nature : it is mere delight in foulness. The lesson, if there be any, in 
the picture, is not one whit the stronger. We all know that a beggar's 

P^ re foot cannot be clean ; there is no need to thrust its degradation into 
e light, as if no human iipagination were vigorous enough for its con- 
ption. 
The position of the Sensualists, in treatment of landscape, is less dis- 
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tinetly marked than in that of the figure, because even the wildest 
passions of nature are noble ; but the inclination is manifested by careless- 
ness in marking generic form in trees and flowers; by their preferring 
confused and irregular arrangements of foliage or foreground to symmetrical 
and simple grouping ; by their general choice of such pioturesqueness as 
results from decay, disorder, and disease, rather than of that which is con- 
sistent with the perfection of the things in which it is found ; and by 
their imperfect rendering of the elements of strength and beauty in all 
things, I propose to work out this subject fully in the last volume of 
*' Modem Painters;** but I trust that enough has been here said to enable 
the reader to understand the relations of the three great classes of artists, 
and therefore also the kinds of morbid condition into which the two higher 
(for the last has no other than a morbid condition) are liable to fall. For, 
since the function of the Naturalists is to represent, as far as may be, the 
whole of nature, and of the Purists to represent what is absolutely good 
for some special purpose or time, it is eridoit that both are liable to 
error finom shortness of sight, and the last also firom weakness of judgment. 
I say, in the first place, both may err from shortness of sight, fh>m not 
teeing all that there is in nature ; seeing only the outsides of things, or 
those points of them which bear least on the matter in hand. For 
instance, a modem continental Naturalist sees the anatomy of a limb 
thoroughly, but does not see its oolnur against the sky, which latter fact 
is to a pidnter fiur the more important of the two. And because it is 
always easier to see the surfftce than the depth of things, the full sight 
of them requiring the highest powers of penetration, sympathy, and 
imagination, tiie world is full of vulgar Naturalists: not Sensualists, 
- ^ observe, not men who delight in evil ; but men who never see the deepest 

good, and who bring discredit on all painting of Nature by the little that 

< * ' they discover in her. And the Purist^ besides being liable to this same 

shortsightedness, is liable also to fatal errors of judgment: for he may 

» think tiiat good which is not so, and that the highest good which is the 

least. And thus the world is full of vulgar Purists,* who bring discredit 

>^ • on all selection hy the silliness of their choice ; and l^is the more, because 

the very becoming a Purist is commonly indicative of some slight degree of 

* ^ weakness, readiness to be olTended, or narrowness of understanding of the 

ends of things ; the greatest men being, in all times of art. Naturalists, 

•i » without any exception ; and the greatest Purists being those who approach 

^ ^ nearest to the Naturalists, as Benoiio Gostoli and Peragino. Henoe there 

is a tendency in the Naturalists to despise the Purists, and in the Puristt 

4 \ * I reserve for saother plaoe the (ViU ditcoation of this interotlnff raMeet, which 

here would have led me too fWr } but it muit be noted, in pawing, tiutt this vulgar 

Pttriam, which r^ecte truth, not beeaute it is Tidoui, but because it is humble, and 

" ^ eenaists not hi efaoosing what is good, but in disguising what is rough, extends itself 

^ into every species of art. The most definite instance of it is the dressing of characters 

7 / of peasanti^ in an opera or ballet scene : and the walls of our exhibitions are ftiU of 

' ** works of art which *' exalt nature" in the same way, not by rereaUnff what is great in 

the heart, but by smoothing what is coarse in the oomplexioa. There is nothing, I 

beliere, so Tulgar, so hopuess, so indicative of an irretrievably base mind, as this 

<* meoies of Parism. Of health v Poriam carried to the utmost endurable length in this 

^ mreetion, exalting the heart first, and the features with it, perhaps the most charac* 

teristio instance lean give is Stothard's viimette to ** Jorasse," in Rogers's Italy i at 

^ least it would be so iflt could be seen beside a real group of Swiss gins. The poems 

of Sogers, oorapared with those of Crabbe, are admirable instances of the heaithiett 

Purism and healthiest Naturalism in poetry. The first great Naturalists of ChrisUaa 

"* • art were Orcagna and Giotto. 
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to be oflendcd with the Naturalists (not understanding them, and con* 
founding them with the Sensnalists) ; and this is grievously harmful to both. 

Of tlie various forms of resultant mischief it is not liere the place to 
speak : the reader may already be somewhat wearied with a statement 
which has led us apparently so far from our immediate subject. But the 
digression was necessary, in order that I might clearly define the sense in 
which I use the word Naturalism when I state it to be the third most 
essential characteristic of Gothic architecture. I mean that the Qothic 
builders belong to the central or greatest rank in both the classifications of 
artists which we have just made ; that, considering all artists as either 
men of design, men of facts, or men of both, the Gothic builders were 
men of both; and that again, eonsidering all artists as either Purists, 
Naturalists, or Sensnalists, the Gothic builders were Naturalists. 

I say first, that the Gothic builders were of that central class which 
unites fact with design ; but that the part of the work which was more 
especially their own was the truthfulness. Their power of artistical inven- 
tion or arrangement was not greater than that of Romanesque and Bysantine 
workmen : by those workmen they were taught the principles, and from 
them received their models, of design ; but to the ornamental feeling and 
rich fancy of the Bysantine the Gothic builder added a love of fact which 
is never found in the South. Both Greek and Roman vsed conventional 
foliage in their ornament, passing into something that was not foliage at all, 
knottcing itself into strange cup'like buds or dusters, and growing out of 
lifeless rods instead of stems ; the Gothie lonlptor received these types, at 
first, as things that ought to be, juft as we have a second time received 
them ; but he could not rest in thera. He saw there was no veracity in 
them, no knowledge, no vitality. Do what he would, he could not help 
liking the true leaves better ; and cautiously, a little at a time, he put 
more of nature into his work, until at last it was all true, retaining, never- 
theless, every valuable character of the original well-discipliBed and de- 
signed arrangement. 

Nor is it only in external and visible subject that the Gothic workman 
wrought for truth; he is as firm in bis rendering of imagiQative as of 
actual truth ; that is to say, when an idea would have been by a Roman, 
or Bysantine, qrmbolically represented, the Gothic mind realises it to the 
utmost. For instance, the purgatorial fire is represented in the mosaic 
of Toreello (Romanesque) as a red stream, longitudinally str^l like a 
riband, descending out of the throne of Christ, and gradually extending 
itself to envelope the wicked. When we are once informed what this 
means, it is enough for its purpose; but the Gothic inventor does not 
leave the sign in need of interpretation. He makes the fire as like real 
iire as he can ; and in the porch of St. Maclon at Rouen the sculptured 
flames burst out of the Hades gate, and flicker up, in writhiag tongues of 
stone, through the interstices of the niches, as if the church itself were on 
Are. This is an extreme instance, but it is all the more illualiative of the 
entire difference in temper and thought between the two sohoeli of art, and 
of the intense love of veracity which influenced the Gothie design. 

I do not say that this love of veracity is always healthy in its operation. 
I have above noticed the errors into which it falls from despising design ; 
and there is another kind of error noticeable in the instance just given, in 
which the love of truth is too hasty, and seises on a surface truth instead 
of an inner one. For in representing the Hades fire, It U not the mere 
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** form of the flftme which neods most to be told, but its unquenehablenesa, 

iti Divine ordainnient and limitation, and its inner fierceness, not physical 

■'*" ^ and material, but in being the expresttion of the wrath of God. And 

; these things are not to be told by imitating the fire that flashes out of a 

I bundle of sticks. If we think over his symltgl a little, we shall perhaps 

.,« find that the llomanesqne builder told more truth in tliat likeness of a 

blood-red stream, flowing between definite shores, and out of CKkUs throne, 

and expanding, as if fed by a perpetual current, into the lake wherein the 

' wicked are cast, than the Gothic builder in thoee torch-fllckerings about 

^ ' his niches. But this is not to our immediate purpose; I am not at 

present to insist upon the faults into which the lore of truth was led in the 

V »ter Gothic times, but on the feeling itself, as a glorious and peculiar 

« ' eharaoteristie of the Northern builders. For, observe, it is not, even in 

the above instance, love of truth, but want of thought, which eauaei the 

fault. Th^ love of truth, as such, is good, but when it is misdirected by 

4 V thoughtlessness or over-excited by vanity, and either seises on facts of 

small valn^ or gathers them chiefly that it may boast of its grasp and 

apprehensini, its work may well become dull or offensive. Yet let us not^ * 

* " therefore, blame the inherent love of facts, but the incautiousness of their 

"- selection, and impertinence of their statement. 

I said, in the second place, that Gothic work, when referred to the 

^ ' arrangement of all art, as purist, naturalist, or sensualist, was naturalist 

This character fallows necessarily on its extreme love of truth, prevailing 

over the sense of beauty, and causing it to take delight in portraiture of 

every kind, and to express the various characters of the human countenance 

and form, as it did the varieties of leaves and the ruggedness of branches. 

And this tendency is both increased and ennobled by the same Christiaa 

humility which we saw expressed in the first character of Gothle work, 

its rudeness. For as that resulted from a humility which confessed the ) 

imperfection of the workman, so this naturalist portraiture is rendered /. 

^ more faithful by the humility which confesses the imperfection of the '! 

iubject. The Greek sculptor could neither bear to confess his own feebleness, 

nor to tell the faults of the forms that he portrayed. But the Christiaa 

workman, believing that all is finally to work together for good, freely 

». confesses both, and neither seeks to disguise hii own roughness of work, 

nor his subject's roughness of make. Yet this frankij^ss being joined, for 

the most part, with depth of religbus feeling^ other directions, and 

i, especially with charity, there is sometimes a tendency to Purism in the 

best Gothic sculpture ; so that it frequently reaches great dignity of form 

and tenderness of expression, yet never so as to lose the veracity of 

4 *" portraiture, wherever portraiture is possible : not exalting its kings into 

demi-gods, nor its saints into arohangels, but giving what kingliness and 

• ^ sanctity was in them to the full, mixed with due record of their faults; 
I . and this in the most part with a great indifierenoe like that of Scripture 
4 J history, which sets down, with unmoved and unexousing resoluteness, the 

Tirtues and emnrs of all men of whom it speaks^ often leaving the reader 

to form his own estimate of them, without an indication of the judgment 

" * of the historian. And this veracity is carried out by the Gothic sculpton 

• ^ in the minuteness and generality, as well as the equity, of their delineation ] 
^ for th^ do not limit their art to the portraiture of saints and kings, but 

introdues the most familiar scenes and most simple subjects ; filling up the 

• , baokgreunds of Scripture histories with vivid and curious representations 
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of the oomraonest incidents of daily life, and aTailing themseWet* of ertrj 
occasion in which, either as a symbol, or an explanation of a scene or time, 
the things familiar to the eye of the' workman oonld be introdnoed and 
made of account. Hence GK>tbio senlptare and painting are not only fall of 
raluable portraiture of the greatest men, but copious records of all the 
domestic customs and inferior arts of the ages in which it flourished.* 

There is, however, one direction in which the Naturalism of the Qothio work- 
men is peculiarly manifested ; and this direction is eren more characteristio of 
the school than the Naturalism itself ; I mean their peculiar fondness for • > 

the forms of vegetation. In rendering the various circumstances of daily 
life, Egyptian and Ninevite sculpture is as frank and as diffuse as the Gothic. 
From the highest pomps of state or triumphs of battle, to the most trivial , , 

domestic arts and amusements, all is taken advantage of to fill the field of 
granite with the perpetual interest of a crowded drama ; and the early Lom- 
bardic and Romanesque sculpture is equally copious in its description of the 
fitmiliar circumstances of war and the chase. But in all the scenes por- ■. ' ' 

trayed by the workmen of these nations, vegetation occurs only as an ezpla* 
natory accessory ; the reed is introduced to mark the course of the river, or 
the tree to mark the covert of the wild beast, or the ambush of the enemy, 
but there is no especial interest in the forms of the vegetation strong enough, 
to induce them to make it a subject of separate and accurate study. Agun, 
among the nations who followed the arts of design exclusively, the forms of 
foliage introduced were meagre and general, and their real intricacy and life 
were neither admired nor expressed. But to the Qothio workman tiie living 
foliage became a subject of intense affec^n, and he struggled to render all >, 

its characters with as much accuracy as was compatible with the laws of 
bis design and the nature of his matwial, not unf^uently tempted in bis 
enthusiasm to transgress the one and disguise the other. 

There is a peculiar significance in this, indicative both of higher civilisa- 
tion and gentler temperament, than had before been manifested in architec- 
ture. Rudeness, and the love of change, which we have insisted upon as ^ , 
the first elements of Gothic, are also elements common to all healthy 
schools. But here is a softer element mingled with them, peculiar to the « 
Gothic itself. The rudeness or ignorance which would have been painfully 
exposed in the treatment of the human form, is still not so great as to pre- 
vent the successful rendering of the wayside herbage ; and the love of 
change, which becomes morbid and feverish in following the haste of the 
hunter, and the rage of the combatant, is at once soothed and satisfied as it '. ^ 
watches the wandering of the tendril, and the budding of the flower. Nor 
is this all : the new direcUon of mental interest marks an infinite change in 
the means and the habits of life. The nations whose chief support was in the •< ] 
chase, whose chief interest was in the battle, whose chief pleasure was is 
the banquet, would take small care respecting the shapes of leaves and 
flowers ; and notice little in the forms of the forest trees which sheltered . 
them, except the signs indicative of the wood which would make the \ , 
toughest lanpe, the closest roof, or the clearest fire. The affectionate ob* 
•ervation of the grace and outward character of vegetation is the sure sign 
* The best art either repretenti the facts of its own day» or. If flwts of the pask 
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of a more tranquil and gentle existence, mstained hj the gifts, and glad- 
dened by the splendour of the earth. In that careful distinction of spedes, 
and richness of delicate and undisturbed organisation, which eharaeteriie 
the Oothio design, there is the history of rural and thoughtful life, influ- 
enced by habitual tenderness, and devoted to subtle inquiry;, and erery 
. discriminating and delicate touch of the chisel, as it rounds the petal or 
guides the branch, is a prophecy of the derelopment of the entire body of 
the natural sciences, beginning with that of medicine, of the reeovery of 
literature, and the establishment of the most necessary principles of domettio 
wisdom and national peaoe. 

. I have before alluded to the slniige and Tain supposition, that tiM 
original eonoeptioD of Qothie architecture had been deriTed from regetatioBy 
—from the qrmmetry of aTenues, and the interladng of branches. It is a 
■uppositioii which noTer oould hate existed for a moment in the mind of 
any person acquainted with early Qothio ; but, however idle as a theory, it 
is most valuable as a testimony to the chaneter of the perfected style. It 
is precisely because the reverse of this theory is the fact, because the 
Gothic did not arise out of, but develope itself into^ a resemblance to v^ge- 
tatioB, that this resemblance is so iastruetive as an indication of the temper 
of the builders. It was no chance suggestion of the form of an aich tnm 
the bending of a bough, but a gradual and continual discovery of a beauty 
in natural forms which could be more and more perfectly transferred into 
those of stone^ that influenced at once the heart of the people, and the fbrm 
of the edifice. The Gothic architecture arose in mas^ and mountainous 
strength, axe-hewn, and iron-boaad, block heaved upon blook by the monk's 
enthusiasm and the soldier's force ; and cramped and stanchioned into such 
weight of grisly wall, as might bury the anchoret in darkness, and beat baok 
the utmost storm of battle, suffering but by the same narrow crosslet the 
passirg of the sunbeam or of the arrow. Gradually, as that monkish en- 
thusiaon became more thonghtlU, and as the sound of war became more 
and more intermittent beyond the gates of the convent or the keep, the 
stony pillar grew slender and the vaulted roof grew light, till they had 
wreathed themselves into the semblance of the summer woods at their fairest| 
' and of the dead field-flowers, long trodden down in blood, sweet monumen- 
tal statues were set to bloom for ever, beneath the porch of the temple^ or 
the canopy of the tomb. 

Nor is it only as a sign of greater gentleness or refinement of 'mind, but 
as a proof of the best possible direction of this refinement, that the ten- 
dency of the Gothic to the expression of vegetative lifb is to be admired. 
That sentence of Genesis, *' I have given thee every green herb for meat,'* 
like all the rest of the book, has a profound symbolical as well as a literal 
meaning. It is not merely the nourishment of the body, but the food of 
the soul, that is intended. The green herb is, of all nature, Hiat whteh is 
most essential to the healthy spiritual life of man. Most of us do not need 
fine scenery ; the precipice and the mountain peak are not intended to be 
seen by all men, — perhaps their power is greatest over those who are unac- 
customed to them. But trees, and fields, and flowers were made for all, and are 
necessary for all. God has connected the labour which is essential to the bodily 
sustenance, with the pleasures which are healthiest for the heart ; and while 
He made the ground stubborn. He made its herbage fhigrant, and its blossome 
fair. The proudest architecture that man can build has no higher honour than 
to bear the image and reoal the memory of that grass of the field which is^ at 
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onoe, the type and the support of hia existence ; the goodly bailding is tlien 
most glorious when it is sculptured into the likeness of the leaves of Para- 
dise ; and the great Gothic spirit, as we showotl it to be nuble in its dis- 
quietude, is also noble in its hold of nature ; it is, indeed, like the dove of 
Noah, in that she found no rest upon the face of the waters, — but like her 
in this also, " Lo, ih hbr mouth was ah olivs brahoh, pluokbd off." 

The fourth essential element of the Gothic mind was above stated to be 
the sense of the Grotbsqvb ; but I shall defer the endeavour to define this 
most curious and subtle character until we have occasion to examine one 
of the divisions of the Ilenaissance schools, which was morbidly influenced 
by it. It is the less necessary to insist upon it here, because every reader 
fiuniliar with Gothic architecture must understand what I mean, and 
will, I believe, have no hesitation in admitting that the tendency to 
delight in fantastie and ludicrous, as well as in sublime, images, is a 
universal instinct of the Gothic imagination. 

The fifth element above named was liioiniTT ; and this oharaeter I must 
endeavour carefully to define, for neither the word I have used, nor any 
other that I can think of, will express it accurately. For I mean, not 
merely stable, but aeUve rigidity ; the peculiar energy whioh gives tension 
to movement, and stiffness to resistance, which makes the fiercest light- 
ning forked rather than curved, and the stoutest oak*branch angular rather 
than bending, and is as much seen in the quivering of the lance as in the 
glittering of the icicle. 

I have before had occasion to note some manifestations of this 
energy or fixedness; but it must be still more attentively considered 
here, as it shows itself throughout the whole structure and deco- 
ration of Gothic work. Bfryptian and Greek buildings stand, for the 
most part, by their own weight and mass, one stone passively incumbent on 
another : but in the Gothic vaults and- traceries there is a stiffness analo- 
gous to that of the bones of a limb, or fibres of a tree ; an elastic tension 
and communication of force from part to part, and also a studious expres- 
sion of this throughout every visible line of the building. And, in like 
manner, the Greek and Egyptian ornament is either mere surface engraving, 
asif thefaceof theiiall had been st«mpe4 with a seal, or its lines are 
flowing, lithe, and luxuriant ; in either ease, there is no expression of 
energy in the framework of the ornament itself. But the (Gothic ornament 
stands out in prickly independeree, and frosty fortitude, Jutting into 
crockets, and freesinginto pinnacles ; here starting up into a monster, there 
germinating into a blossom ; anon knitting itself into a branch, alternately 
thorny, bony, and bristly, or writhed into every form of nervous entangle- 
ment ; but, even when most graceful, never for an instant languid, always 
quickset ; erring, if at all, ever on the side of brusqnerie. 

The feelings' or habits in the workman which give rise to this ohaateter 
in the work, are more complicated and various than those indicated fafanj 
other seulpturml expression hitherto named. There is, first, the habit of 
bard and rapid working ; the industry of the tribes of the Norths 
quickened by the coldness of the climate, and giving an expressioB of 
sharp energy to all they do, as opposed to the languor of the Southern 
tribcA, however much of fire there may be in the heart of Ihat 
languor, for lava itself may flow laninidly. There is also the habit 
of finding enjoyment in the signs of eold, which is never found, I 
Mere, in the inhabitants of oountriee sovtii of the Alps. Cold is to them 
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Ml unredeemed etril, to be raffered, uid foTgoUen m aoon m may be ; but OA 

th« long winter of the North forces the Gbth (I mean the Englishman, 
Frenchman, JDane, or Gsrman), if he wonld lead a happy life at all, to 
find sonrees of happiness in foul weather as well as fair, and to rejoice in 
the leafless as well as in the shady forest And this we do with all onr 
hearts ; finding perhaps nearly as much contentment by the Christmas fire 
as in the summer sandiine, and gaining health and strength on the ice- 
fields of winter, as well as among Uie mttdows of spring. So that there is 
nothing adTSTBe or painfnl to onr feelings in the cramped and stiffened 
stmotnre of ▼egetation checked by cold ; and instead of seeking, like the 
Southern sculptor, to express only the softness of leafage nourished in all 
tenderness, and tempted mto all luxuriance by warm winds and glowing 
rays, we find pleasure in dwelling upon the crabbed, perrerse, and morose 
animation of plants that have known little kindness from earth or hearen, bnt| 
season after season, have had their best efforts palsied by frost, their brightest 
buds buried under snow, and their goodliest limbs lopped by tempest 

There are many subUe synpttthies and affections which join to confirm 
the Gothic mind in this peoulisr choice of subject ; and when we add to the 
influence of these, the necessities consequent upon the employment of a 
rougher material, compelling the workman to seek for vigour of effect * y 

rather than refinement of texture or accuracy of form, we hare direct and r 

manifest causes for much of the difference between the northern and southern 
cast of conception : but there are indirect causes holding a far more impor- 
tant plaee in the Gothic heart, though less immediate in their influence on 
design. Strength of will, independence of character, resoluteness of 
purpose, impatienoe of undue control, and that general tendency to set the 
indiTidual reason against authority, and the individual deed against destiny, 
which, in the Northern tribes, has opposed itself throughout all ages to the 
languid submission, in the Southern, of thought to tradition, and purpose 
to fiitality, are all more or less traceable in the rigid lines, Tigorous and 
various masses, and daringly projecting and independent structure of the 
Korthem Gothic ornament : while the opposite feelings are in like manner 
legible in the graceful and softly guided waves and wreathed bands, in 
which Southern decoration is constantly disposed ; in its tendency to lose its 
independence, and fuse itself into the surface of the masses upon which it 
is traced ; and In the expression seen so often, in the arrangement of these 
masses themselves, of an abandonment of their strength to an inevitable 
necessity, or a listless repoee. 

There is virtue in th^ measure, and error in the excess, of both these 
characters of mind, and in both of the styles which they have created ; 
the best architecture, and the best temper, are those which unite them 
both ; and this fifth impulse of the Gothic heart is therefore that which 
needs most caution in its indulgence. It is more definitely Gothic than 
any other, but the best Gothic building is not that which is moiC Gothic : it 
can hardly be too tnatk in its confession of rudeness, hardly too rich in its 
changeAilness, hardly too faithful in its naturalism ; but it may go too far 
in its rigidity, and, like the great Puritan nirit in ito extrem^ lose itself 
either in frivolity of division, or perversity of purpose.* It actually did so 
* 866 th6 Mooent of the meeiing at TaOa LiiiM» fa 1689, giT6ii ia th6 fimrth eluipCer 
of the " Uewt of ICidlothiM." At Itogth they wnrivMl 6t the eonelndon that «• (hey 
who owned (or allowed) raoh nemet ee Monday, Tneedey, Jwmuaj, Febmary, end ao 
forth, aerred themaelTea heira to the aame if not greater pwniahment thaa had been 
dewmoMd agaiaat the idolatera of old.'* 
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In ite later times ; but it is gladdenbg to remember that in its utmost 
nobleness, the rery temper which has been thought most adverse to it^ the 
Protestant spirit of self-dependence and inquiry, was expressed in its erery 
line. Faith and aspiration there were, in every CSiristian eoclesiasticiJ 
building, from the first century to the fifteenth ; but the moral habits to 
which England in this age owes the kind of greatness that she has, — the 
habits of philosophical investigation, of accurate thought^ of domestic 
seclusion and independence, of stem self-reliance, and sincere upright 
searching into religious truth, — ^were only traceable in the features which 
were the distinctive creation of the Gbthie schools, in the veined foliage, 
and thorny fretwork, and shadowy niche, and buttressed pier, and fearless 
height of subtle pinnacle and crested tower, sent like an "unperplexed 
question up to Heaven."* 

Last^ because the least essential, of the constituent elements of this noble 
school, was placed that of Rkdukdavcs, — the uncaloulating bestowal of tha 
wealth of its labour. There is, indeed, much Qothic, and that of the beat 
period, in which this element is hardly traceable, and w^iich depends for 
its effbct almost exclusively on loveliness of simple design and grace of un* 
involved proportion : still, in the most eharaoteristie buildings, a certain 
portion of their effect depends upon accumulation of ornament; and manv 
of those which have most influence on the minds of men, have attaired h 
by means of this attribute alone. And« although, by careful study of the 
school, it is possible to arrive at a condition of taste whieh shall be better 
oontented by a few perfect lines than by a whole facade covered with fret- 
work, the building which only satisfies such a taste is not to be considered 
the best. For the very first requirement of Gothic architecture being, as 
we saw above, that it shall both admit the aid, and appeal to the admira- 
tion, of the rudest as well as the most refined minds, the richness of the 
work is, pamdoxicnl as the statement may appear, a part of its humility. 
No architecture is so haughty as that which is simple ; which refuses U> 
address the eye,,- except in a few clear and forceful lines ; which implies, in 
offering so little to our regards, that all it has offered is perfect ; and dis- 
dains, either by the complexity or the attractiveness of its features, to em^ 
barrass our investigation, or betray us into delight. That humility which 
is the very life of the (Gothic school, is shown not only in the imperfection, 
but in the accumulation, of ornament. The inferior rank of the workman 
is often shown as much in the richness as the roughness of his work ; and 
if the co-operation of every hand, and the sympathy of every heart, are to 
be received, we must be content to allow the redundance which disguises the 
faflure of tiie feeble, and wins the regard of the inattentive. There are, 
however, far nobler interests mingling, in the Gothic hearty with the rude 
love of decorative aoeumulation : a magnificent enthusiasm, which feels as 
if it never could do enough te reach the fulness of its ideal ; an unselfish- 
ness of sacrifice, which would rather cast fruitless labour before the altar 
than stand idle in the market ; and, finally, a profound sympathy with the 
fulness and wealth of the material universe, rising out of that Naturalism 
Vhose operation we have already endeavoured to define. The sculptor who 
sought for his models among the forest leaves, could not but quickly and- 

• See the beiratifbl deMription of Florenee in Blisftbeth Browning't " Cms Oufdi 
Windowi," which it not only e noble poem, but the only book I h^ve eeen which, fli- 
vottring the LibenU mom in Italy, gives e juit acoount of the incapacities of 
the moaern Italian. 
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d«eplj feel that complexity need not inrolve the lose of grace, nor richness 
. that of repose ; and erery hoar which he spent in the study of the minute 
and yarious work of Nature, made him feel more forcibly the barrenness of 
what was best in that of man : nor is it to be wondered at, that, seeing 
her perfect and exquisite creations poured forth in a profusion which oon- 

f ception could not grasp nor calculation sum, he should think that it ill 

became him to be niggwdly of his own nide craftsmanship ; and where he 
mw throughout the uniTerse a faultless beauty lainshed on measureless 

^ apaces of broidered fteldi and blooming mountain, to grudge his poor and 

imperfect labour to the few stones that he had raised one upon another, 
for haUtation or memorial. The years of his life paMod away before his 

k task was aocoraplished ; but generation succeeded generation with un- 

wearied enthusiasm, and the catiiedral front was at last lost in the tapestry 
of its traceries, like a rock among the thickets and herbage of spring. 

We have now, I belicTe, obtained a riew approaching to completeness of 
the various moral or imaginative elementa which composed the inner spirit 
of Gothic architecture. We have, in the second place^ to define its out- 
ward form. 

Now, as the Gothie spirit is made up of several elements, some of 
which may, In partlcuhir examples, be wauting, so the Gothic form is 
made up of minor conditions of form, some of which may, in particular 
examples, be imperfectly developed. 

i We cannot say, therefore, that a building is. either Gothic or not Gothie 

! in form, any more than we can in spirit. We can only say that it is 
more or less Gothic, in proportion to the number of GoUiic forms which 
it unites. 

There have been made lately many subtle and ingenious endeavours to 
base the definition of Gothic form entirely upon the roof- vaulting ; endea- 

* vours which are both forced and futile: for many of the best Gothic build- 

ings in the world have roofs of timber, which have no more connexion with 
the main structure of the walls of the edifice than a hat has with that of 
the head it protects ; and other Gothic buildings are merely enclosures of 
spaces, as ramparts and walls, or enclosures of gardens or cloisters, and 
have no roofs at all, in the sense in which the w<»d ''roof is commonly 

^ aoeepted. But every reader who has ever taken the slightest interest in 

architecture must know that there is a great popu]«r impression on this 
matter, which maintains itself stiffly in its old form, in spite of all ratiod* 

^ nation and definition; namely, that a fiat lintel from pillar to pillar is 

Grecian, a round arch Norman or Romanesque, and a pointed arch Gothic 

And the old popular notion, as far as it goes, is perfectly right, and can 

^ never be bettered. The most striking outward feature in all Gothic archi- 

tecture is, that it is composed of pointra arches, as in Romanesque that it 
is in like manner composed of round ; and this distinction would be quite 

) jM clear, though the roofs were taken off every cathedral in Europe. And 

i yet^ if we examine carefully into the real force and meaning of the tenh 

** roof,'* we shall perhaps be able to retain the old popular idea in a defini* 
tion of Gothic architecture which shall also express whatever dependence 

, 4hat architecture has upon true forms of roofing. 

. In Chap. XIII. of the first volume, the reader will remember that roofli 
were conndered aa generally divided into two parts : the roof proper, that is 
,to say, the shell, vault,, or ceiling, internally visible ; and the roof-mask, 

r which protects this lower roof from the weather. In some buildings these 
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parts are united in odo framework ; lmt| in most^ they m more or lew 
independent of each other, and in nearly all Gothic Imildings there it aeon* 
siderable interval between them. 

Now it will often happen, ae ahore noticed, that owing to the nature of 
the apartments required, or the materials at hand, the roof proper may be 
flat, coved, or domed, in buildings which in their walls employ pointed 
arches, and are, in the straitest sense of the word, Qothic in all other 
respects. Yet so far forth as the roofing alone is eoncemed, they are not 
CK>thic unless the pointed arch be the principal form adopted either in the 
stone vaulting or the timbers of the roof proper. 

I shall say then, in the first place, that " Gothic architecture is that 
which usM, if possible, the pointed arch in the roof proper." This is the 
first step in our definition. 

Secondly. Although there may be many advisable or necessary forms for 
the lower roof or ceiling, there is, in cold countries exposed to rain and 
snow, only one advisable form for the roof-mask, and that is the gable, for 
this alune will throw off both rain and snow from aH parts of its surface as 
speedily as possible. Snow can lodge on the top of a dome, not on the 
ridge of a gable. And thus, as far as roofing is concerned, the gable is a 
far more essential feature of Northern architecture than the pointed vault, 
for the one is a thorough necessity, the other often a graceful convenr 
tionality ; the gable occurs in the timber roof of everv dwelling-house and 
every cottage, but not the vault ; and the gable built on a polygonal or 
dreutar plan, is the origin of the turret and spire ;* and all the so-called 
aspiration of Gothic architecture is, as above noticed (YoL I. Chap. XII. 
§ VI.), nothing more than its developement. So that we must add to our 
definition another clause, which will be, at present, by far the most impor- 
1 tant, and it will stand thus : <' Gothic architecture is that which uses the 
' pointed arch for the roof proper, and the gable for the roof-mask.** 

And here, in passing, let us notice a principle as true in architecture as 
in morals. It is not the compelled, but the wt^«^ transgression of law 
which corrupts the character. Sin is not in the act, but in tiie dioice. It 
is a law for Gothic architecture, that it shall use the pointed arch for its 
roof proper; but because, in many cases of domestic building, this 
becomes impossible for want of room (the whole height of the apart- 
ment being required every where), or in various other ways inconvenient, 
fiat ceilings may be used, and yet the Gothic shall not lose its purity. 
But in the roof-mask, there can be no necessity nor reason for a change of 
form : the gable is the best ; and if any other--dome, or bulging crown, or 
whatsoever else — be employed at all, it must be in pure caprice, and wilful 
transgression of law. And whererer, therefore, this is done, the Gothic 
has lost its character ; it is pure Gothic no more. 

And this last clause of the definition is to be more strongly inristed 
upon, because it includes multitudes of buildings, especially domestic, 
which are Gothic in spirit, but which we are not in the haUt of emhvacing in 
our general conception of Gothic architecture ; multitudes of street dwelling- 
houses, and straggling country farm-houses, built with little flare for 
beauty, or observance of Gothic laws in vaults or windows, and yet main* 
taining their character by the sharp and quaint gables of the roofi^ And, 
for the reason just given, a house is iu more Gothic which hta square 

* 8«liibnry spire it only ft tower with a polygoasl gabled roof of stoae, sad so siso 
the oslsbnted spirei of Caen Mid Ooatsaeet. 
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idndowty and a boldlj gabled roof, thaii one which has pointed arches for 
the windows, and a domed or flat roof. For it often hapfMsiied in the best 
Gothic times, as it must in a)l times, that it was more ea^ and convenient 
to make a window square than pointed : not bat that, asaboYe eraphatioallj 
stated, the richness of church architecture was also found in domestic; 
and systematically <*when the pointed arch was used in the church it was 
used in the street^** only in all times there were cases in which men could 
not build as they would, and were obliged to construct their doors or 
windows in the readist way ; and this readiest way was then, in small 
work, as it will be to the end of 

time, to put a flat stone for a Fig. Till, 

lintel, and build the windows as 
in Fig. VIII. ; and the occurrence 
of such windows in a building or 
a street will not un-Gothieiie 
them, so long as the bold gable 
roof be retained, and the spirit of 
the work be risibly Gothic in 
other respects. But if the roof 
be wilfully and conspicuously of any other form than the g^ble,<— if It be 
domed, or Turkish, or Chinese, — ^the building has posiUve corruption 
nlnglcKl with its Gothic elements, in proportion to the oonspicuousness of 
the roof; and, if not absolutely un-Gfothicised, can maintain its character 
only by such rigour of rital Gothic energy in other parts as shall cause the 
roof to be forgotten, thrown off like an eschar irom the liring ftame. 
Nerertheless, we must always admit that it maf be forgotten, and that if 
the Gothic seal be indeed set firmly on the walls, we are not to carU at 
the forms reserred for the tiles and leads. For, obserre, as our deflnitien 
at present stands, being understood of large roofs only, it will allow a 
eonical ghus-fumaoe to be a Gothic building; but will noi allow so 
much, either of the Duomo of Florence, or the Baptistery of Pisa. We 
must either mend It, thwefore, or understand it in some broader sense. 

And now, If the reader will look back to the fifth paragraph of Chap. 
III. YoL I., he will find that I carefully extended my definition of a roof 
•0 as to include more than is usually understood by the term. It was there 
said to be the eoTering of a space, narrvw w wide. It does not in the 
least signify, with respect to the real nature of the corerlng, whether the 
space protected be two feet wide^ or ten ; though in the one case we call 
tiie protection an arch, fai the other a vault or roof. But the real point to 
be considered is* ^e manner in which this protection stands, and not whe- 
ther it Is narrows broad. We call the vaulting of a bridge "an arch,** 
because It Is narrow with respect to the river It c r o sses ; but if It were 
built above us on the ground, we should call it a waggon vault, because 
then we should fosl the breadth of it. The real question is the nature of 
the curves not tiie extent of space over which H is carried : and this is 
more the case with respect to Gothic than to any other architecture ; for, 
in the greater numW of instances, the form of the roof is entirelv depen- 
' dent on the ribs ; the domical shells being constructed in all kinds of 
inclinations, quite Indeterminable by the ^e, and all that is definite la 
their ehaneter bdng fixed by the curves of the ribs. 
' Let us then oomrider our definition as including the narrowest arch, or 
tiacny bar, as well as the broadest roof, and it will be nearly a perfect one. 
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Ffg. IX. For the fact is, that all good Gothic is nothing more than 
the development, in Taiious ways, and on every conceivaUe 
scale, of the groap formed hy the pointed arck for the 
hearing line below, and the gabU for the protecting line 
above ; and from the huge, grey, shaly slope of the 
cathedral roof, with its elastic pointed vaults beneath, 
to the slight crown-like points that enrich the smallest 
niche of its doorway, one law and one expression will be 
found in all. The modes of support and of decoration 
are infinitely various, but the real 
character of the building, in all 
good (Gothic, depends upon the single 
lipes of the gable over the pointed 
arch. Fig. IX., endlessly rearranged 
0r repeated. The larger woodcut. 
Fig. X., represents three charaoter* 
istic conditions of the treatment of 
the group ; a, from a tomb at Verona 
(1 828) ; b, one of the lateral porehes 
at Abbeville ; e, one of the up- 
permost points of the great western 
facade of Bouen Cathedral ; both 
these last being, I believe, early 
work of the fifteenth century. The 
forms of the pure early English 
and French Gothic are too well 
known to need any notice ; my 
reason will appear presently for 
choosing, by way of example, these 
somewhat rare conditions. 

But, firsts let ns try whether we 
cannot get the forms of the other 
great architectures of the world 
broadly expressed by relations of 
the same lines into which we have 
compressed the Goihi<^ We may 
easily de this if the reader will first 
allow me to remind him of the true 
nature of the pointed arch, as it was 
expressed in § x. Chap. X. of the 
first volume. It was said there, 
that it ought to be called a *' curved 
gable,** for, strictly speaking, an 
« aich** cannot be ^ < pointed.'* The 
so-called pointed arch ought always 
to be considered as a gable, with its 
sides ourved in order to enable them 
to bear pressure ftrom without^ 
Thus considering it, there are but 
three ways in which an interval 
— between piers can be bridged, — ^the 
three ways represented by a b and 
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0, Fig. XI., A, the Hntel ; b, 
the round arch ; o, the gable. 
All the architects in the world 
will never disooyer any other ways 
of bridging a space than these 
three ; they may yary the cnrre of 
the arch, or cnrre the sides of the 
gable, or break them ; but in doing 
this they are merely modifying or 
subdiyiding, not aidding to the 
generic forms. 

Now there are three good archi- 
tectures in the world, and there 
never can be more, correspondent to 
each of these three simple ways of 
coyering in a space, which is the 
original function of All architectures. 
And those three architectures are 
pure exactly in proportion to the 
simplicity and directness with which e 

they express the condition of roof- 
ing on which they are founded. They hare many interesting rarietfes, 
according to their scale, manner of decoration, and character of the nations 
by whom they are practised, but all their varieties are finally reforable 
to the three great heads — 




Fig. XI. 
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A, Greek : Architecture of the 

Lintel. 

B, Bomanesque: Architecture 

of the Round Arch. 

€^ Gh>thic: Architecture of the 

Chkble. ABO 

The three names, Greek, Romanesque, and Gbthic, are indeed inaccu- 
rate when used in this vast sense, because they imply national limitations ; 
but the three architectures may nevertheless not unfitly receive their 
names from those nations by whom they were carried to the highest perfec- 
.iion. We may thus briefly state their existing varieties. 

A. Grbbk : Lintel Architecture. The worst of the three ; and, eon- ( 
i^idered, with reference to stone oonstruption, always in some measure I 
barbarous. Its simplest type is Stonehenge; its most refined, the Fur- j 
ihenon ; its noblest, the Temple of Kamak. 

In the hands of tiie Egyptian, it is sublime ; in those of the Greek, pure ; 
in those of the Roman, rich ; and in those of the Renaissance builder, 
effeminate. 

B. RoxAHBSQVi *. Rouud-arch Architecture. Never thoroughly deve- 
loped until Christian times. It falls into two great branches, Bastem and 
western, or Bysantine and Lombardic ; changing respectively in process of 
lime, with certain helps from each other, into Arabian Gtothio, and Teu- 
to»io Gothic. Its most perfect Lombardio type is the Duomo of Fisa ; its 
meet pcorfeet Bysantine type (I believe), St. Mark's at Venice. Its highest 
glory is, that it has no corruption. It perishes in giving birth to another 
architecture as noble as itself. 
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0. GoTHio : Architeetnre of the Gable. The daughter of the Roman- 
eaque; and, like the Romanesqiie, dirided into two great branchee, 
Weitem and Eastern, or Pure Gothie and Arabian Gothic; of which the 
latter is called Gothie, only because it has many Gothie forms, pointed 
arches, vanlts, &o., but its spirit remains Bysantine, more especially in 
the form of the roof-mask, of which with respect to these three great fami- 
lies, we have next to determine the typical form. 

For, observe, the distinctions we have hitherto been stating depend on the 
form of the stones first laid from pier to pier; that is to say, of the simplest 
condition of roofs proper. Adding the relations of the roof-mask to these 
lines, we shall have the perfect type of form for each school. 
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In the Greek, the Western 
Bomanesqne^ and Western 
Gothic, the roof-mask is 
the gable; In the Eastern 
Romanesque, imd Eastern 
Gothic^ it is the dome : but 
I have not studied the roof- 
ing of either of these last two 
groups, and shall not venture 
to generalise them in a dia- 
* gram. But the three groups, 

in the hands of the Western builders, nay be thus simply represented : 
a, Pig. XII., Greek;* 6, Western Bomanesque; e^ Western, or true, 
Gothie. 

Now, observe, ilrst^ that the relation of the roof-mask to the roof proper, 
in the Greek type, forms that pediment which gives its most striking 
character to the temple, and is the principal recipient of its sculptural 
decoration. The relation of these lines^ therefore, is just as important in 
the Greek as in the Gothie schoohk 

Secondly, the reader must observe the differenoe of steepness in the 
Bomanesque and Gothie gambles. This is not an unimportant distinction, 
nor an undecided one. The Romanesque gable does not pass gradually 
into the more elevated form ; there is a great gulf between the two : the 
whole effect of all Southern arehiteeture being dependent upon the use of 
the flat gable, and of all Northern upon that of the acute. I need not 
here dwell upon the differenoe between the lines of an Italian village, or 
the flat tops of most Italian towers, and the peaked gables and spires of 
the North, attaining their most fantastie developement» I betteve, in Bel- 

Igium : but it may be well to state the law of separation, namely, that a 
Gothic gable muH have all its angles acute, and a Romanesque one 
muti have the upper one obtuse : or, to give the reader a simple practical 
rule, take any g^le, aor(, Fig. XIII., on the next page, and strike a semi- 

* The reedM' is net to snppoie that Greek arehileolDre had ahmys, or often, flat 
eeiliii|i, beoavM I eali its llatel the roof proper. He muii rwaam b er X always uaa 
these Mtmt of the llrat aiaipla arraagements ot materiah that bridae a spaea { bnaging 
in the real roof aftarwardt. if I oaa. In the ease of Oraak tamplea it would be vaia 
to refer their ■tmeCnre to the real roof, for anaay ware kypsthral, and without a roof 
at all. I am onlbrtuaataly BM»ra Ignoraat of BgypUaa roofing than even of AraJbian, to 
that I eannot bring thia lehool Into the diagram i but the gable appaara to have boea 
magalfloantly immT fbr a bearing roof. Baa Mr. Fergaaaon't Holfon of Iha Pyramid 
of Ooesah, •'^Prindplaa of Bmulyin Art,*' Fhite X., and hia azprawkma cf admiiation 
of Egyptiaa nx^ maaonry, page SOI. 
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oirdeonitsbMOjifitetopriBes Fig. XIII. 

aboTO the semicircle, as at b, 
it is a Qothic gable; if it falls 
beneath it, a B^maiiesque one ; 
but the best fonns in each 
l^p are those which are 
aistinctlj steeis or distinctly 
low. In the figure, / is, per- 
haps, the average of Roman- 
esqne slope, and jr of Gothic 

Bttt although we do not find 
a transition ftom one school 
into the other in the slope of 
the gables^ there is often a 
confusion between the two 
schools in the ass o c ia tion <^ the 
gable with the arch below ik It has Just been tUted thai the pun So- 
manesque condition is the round arch under the low gable, o, Fig. ZIY. 
and the pure Gothic condition is the pdntM arch under the high gable, h. 
3ut in the passage from one style to the other, we sometimes find the 
conditions reTcrsed ; the pointed arch under a low gable^ as i(, or the 
two round arch under a high gable, as e. The form d occurs in the tomba 
of Yerona^ and c in the doors of Venice. 

Fig. XIV. 




I 
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We have thus determined the relation of Gothie to the other arohl- 
•ttfBtures of the wo^ld, as far as regards the mahi lines of its construction ; 
but there is still one word which needs to be added to otr definition of its 
form, with respect to a part of its decoration, which rises out of that 
construction. We have seen that the first condition of its form is, 
that it shall have pointed arches. When Gothic is perfect, therefore^ 
•it will follow that the pointed arches must be built in the strongest 
possiUe manner. 

Now, if the reader will IcHfc back to Chapter XI. of Vol. I., he wiU 
find the suMeot of the masonry of the pointed arch discussed at length, 
and the condudon deduced, that of all pcedble ibrms of the pointed arch 
(a certain weight of material being given), that generically represented at 
.€f Fig. ZV., on the nekt page^ is the strongest. In fact^ the reader 
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veakaesof tJie ponied ank it 
in H* inks, nd tkfti bj Bcrdy 
ikifknmig iham gndwlly at 
tUsponiaU clmee of fiaetav 
M frbotmL Or, p6nHi|i8y won 
simpiy atill : — Svppow a gable 
baflt of stone, aa at «, and 
pnasBQ vpoB iToia wnboirt by a 
wci^i IB the diieetioB of the 
arrow, eleariy H woald be liable 
to fan in, as at 6. To pretent 
ibis, we make a poiated arek 
ofii^asatc; aadaowHeaBBot 
fid] iawanli^ botifpteaodvpoB 
uvn above auij give vaj ovt* 
wards, as at il. Bet at last we 
boild it as at c^ and bow it eas 
neitber fiOl out Bor ia. 

Tlie forms of arck tkiia ob- 
tained, with a poiBtsd projeeiioii 
called a easp on each side^ 
most for erer be deKf^tliil to 
the human mind, as biriag es- 
pressiTe of the utmost straifth 
and pennanenej obtainable with 
a giTen mass of material. Bat 
it was not b J any sveh prooesi of 
NssoiiiBC Bor with aay lefersBce to laws of eonsiruction, that the eosp 
was origballj iBTSBted. It is merely the special application to the areh 
« the gnat omameBtal system of Fouatiov ; or the adaptation of the forms 
of IsaAfswbieb has beta abort insisted npop ss the principal chanMsteristieof 

OothioNaUiralism. This lore of foliage 
Tig, XTL ^1^^ exactly proportioned, in its intoi- 

sity, to the increase of strength in the 
Gothic spirit : in the Southern Gotbio it 
is 9oft leafage that is most loved; 
in the Northern, thorny leafiige. And 
if w«take up any Northern illuminated 
manuscript of the great Gothic time^ 
we shall find every one €i its leaf oma^ 
ments surrounded by a thorny structure 
laid round it in gold or in colour; 
sometimes apparently oopied fidihiully 
from the prickly development of the 
root of the leaf in the thistle, running 
along the stems and branches exaoUy 
as the thistle leaf does along its own 
stem, dnd with sharp spines proceeding 
from the points, as in Pig. XYI. At 
other times, and for the most part in 
work of the thirteenth evktforj, . th^ 
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golden ground takw the form of pure and severe caspe, sometimes en* 5^ 

dosing the lesresi sometimes filling up the forks of the branches (as in the 
example fig. 1. Plate I. Vol. III.), passing imp«roeptibly from the distinotly 
vegetable eondition (in which it is -m. tvtt 

just as eertainlj repreeentotive of '^'' * "' 

the thorn, as other parts of the de- 
sign are of the bud, leaf, and fruit) 
into the crests on the neeks, or the 
membranous sails of the wings* 
of serpents, drsgons, and other 
grotesques, as in Pig. XYIL, and 
into rich and Tague fantasies of 
eurvature ; among which, however, 
the pure cusped system of tlie 
pointed arch is oontinuallj dis- 
oemible, not accidentally, but de- 
signedly indicated, and connecting 
Itself with the literally architectural 
portions of the design. 

The qrstem, then, of what Is 
called Poliation, whether simple^ as in the cusped arch, or complicated, L/ 

as in tracery, rose out of this lore of leafage ; not that the form of the arch ^ 

is intended to imiiaie a leaf, but io be imvetUd with tkeaame ehwraeien tf 
heauif which ikt deaigner had dueonered in ths leaf. Obsenre, there it a 
wide difference between these two intentioni. The idea that large Cbthie 
structure, In arches and roofti was intended to imitate regetauon Is, as 
abore noticed, untenable for an instant in the front of &etB. But the 
(jfothic builder perodTed that, ill the leaves which he copied for his minor 
decorations, there was a peculiar beauty, arising firom certain charseters 
of curvature in outline, and certain methods of subdivision and of radiation 
la structure. On a small scale, in his seulptures and his miisal-palnting, 
he copied the leaf or thorn itself; on a laige scale he adopted from it its 
abstract seuroes of beauty, and gave the same kinds of curvatures and the ^ 

same species of subdivision to the outline of his arches, so (kr as was con- 
sistent with their strength, never, in any single instance, suggesting the 
rssemblance to leaftge by irregydarUy of outline, but keeping the structure 
perfectly si»ple, and, as we have seen, so oonriiltent with the best principles 
of masonry, that in the finest Ck>thic design* of arches, which are always 
«in^^*cusped (the dnquefoiled arch being licentious, though in early work 
often very lovely), It is literally impossible, without consulting the context 
of the building, to say whether the cusps have been added for the sake of 
beauty or of strength ; nor, though In medinval architecture thoy were^ I 
believe, assuredly first employed in merebve of their picturesque form, am 
I absolutely certain that their earliest invention was not a structural effiMrl 
For the earliest cusps with which I am acquainted are those used In the 
vaults of the great galleries of the Serapcntm, discovered In ISffO by M. 
iCaniette at Memphis, and described hj Colonel Hamilton in a paper read 
in February last before the Royal Society of Literature.* The roofe of Its 
galleries were admirably shown in Colonel Hamilton's drawings made to 
seals upon the spot* and their profile is a ousped round arch, perfectly pure 

. . • 8m ««Aihtii«am,** Match Sth,ia69. 
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and simple; bnt whether thrown into thii form for the mkt of strength o^ 
of grace, I am nnable to say. 

It is evident, howerer, that the stmotural advantage of the cusp iff 
arailable only in the case of arches on a comparatiTely small scale. If the 
arch becomes very lai^, the projections under the flanks must become too 
ponderous to be secure ; the suspended weight of stone would be liable to 
break off, and such arches are therefore never eonstmcted with heavy 
eusps, but rendered secure by general mass of masonry ; and what ad- 
ditional appearance of support may be thought necessary (sometimes a 
considerable degree of actual support) is given by means of tracery. 

Of what I stated in the second chapter of the " Seven Lamps" respect- 
ing the nature of tracery, I need repeat here only this much, that it began 
in the use of penetrations through the stonework of windows or walls, cut 
into forms which looked like stars when seen from within, and like leaves 
when seen from without ; the name foil or feuille being universally applied 
to the separate lobes of their extremities, and the pleasure received from 
them being the same as that which we feel in the triple, quadruple, or 
Pig, ZVIIL ^^^^ radiated leaves of vegeta- 

tion, Joined with the percep- 
tion it a severely geometriod 
order and symmetry. A few 
of the most common forms are 
represented, unconfused by ex- 
terior mouldings, in Fig. XVIII. 
and the best traceries are no- 
thing more than close clusters 
of such form^ with mouldings 
following their outlines. 

The term ''foliated," there- 
fore, is equally descriptive of 
the most perfect conditions both 
of the simple arch and of the 
trsoeries by which, in later 
Oothic, it is filled ; and this 
foliation ii an essential charac- 
ter of the style. No Gothic is 
either good or characteristic^ 
which is not foliated either in 
its arches or apertures. Some- 
times the bearing arches ard 
foliated, and the ornamentation 
above composed of figure sculp- 
ture ; sometimes the bearing 
arches are plain, and the orna- 
mentation above them is com- 
posed of foliated apertures. 
But the element of foliation fMut enter somewhere, or the stvle js imper- 
fect And our final definition of Gothic will, therefore, stand thus :— ^ 

** Foliated Architecture, which uses the pointed arch for the roof proper, 
and the gable for the roof-mask. " 
And now there is but one point more to be examined, and we have done. 
Foliation, while it is the most distinctive and peculiar, is also the eaiieil 
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method of decnnUon which Gothic arohiteotur* poflsesies ; and, although 
in the diipontloii of the proportiooa and formi of foila, the most noble ima^-< 
nation may he ahowni yet a hiiUder withont imagination at all, or any 
. other faculty of design, can produce some effect upon the mass of his work 
by merely covering it with foolish foliation. Thraw any number of crossing 
lines together at random, as «,. «.*,- 

in Pig. XIX., and fill all «g.iii. 

their squares and oblong 
openings with qnatrefolb and 
dnquefoils, and yon will im- 
mediately have what will 
■tand, with most people, for 
very satisfactory Gothic The 
slightest possible acquaint- 
ance with exipting fcnns will 
enable any architeet to vanr 
his patterns of foliatioa with 
as much ease as he would 
those of a kaleidoscope^ and 
to produce a bnilding which 
the present Bnropean public 
will think magnlficenti though 
there may not be^ from foun- 
dation to coping, one ray of 
intention, or any other Intel- 
leetual merlti in the whole 
mass of it. Bnt floral deco- 
ration, and the disposition of 
mouldings, require some skill and thought ; and, if thcnrart to be agreeable 
at all, must be terily invented, or accurately copied. They cannot be 
drawn altogether at random, without becoming so commonplace as to inTolve 
detection ; and although, as I have just said, the noblest imagination may 
be shown in the disposition of traceries, tbere is far more room for its play 
•nd power when those traceries are associated with floral or animal orna- 
ment ; and it is probable, d priori^ that, wherever true invention exists^ 
■ueh oniament will be employed in profusion. 

Now, all Gothic may be divided into two vast schools, one early, the 
other late ;* of which the former, noble, inventive, and progressive, uses 
the element of foliation moderately, that of floral and figure-sculpture deco- 
ration profusely ; the latter, ignoble, uninventive, and declining, uses 
foliation immoderately, floral and figure-sculpture subordioately. The two 
schools touch each otber at that instant of momentous change, dwelt upon 
in the '* Seven Lamps,** chap. ii. p. 54, a period later or earlier in dif- 
ferent districts, bnt which may be broadly stated as the middle of the 
fourteenth century ; both styles being, of course, in their highest excellence 
at the moment when th^ meet ; the one ascending to the point of Junction, 
the other declining from, it^ but» at first» not in any marked degree^ and 
only showing the diaracters which Justify its being above called, generically, 
ignoble, as its declension reaches steeper slope. 

* Lstep and chiefly eoaflned to northern eonntriet, to that the two lehoolt roav be 
moeed either m Barly sad Late Gothic, or (in the fourteenth oentory) aa Soutaem 
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Of th«e two great lehoolB, the ilnt vms foliation only in hurge uid 
•imple miwfieii, and ooren the minor memhors, enspe, ftc, of that foliation 
with varioiiK ficiilptnro. Tlie latter deooratce foliation itiwlf with minor 
foliation, and breaka its traceries into endless and laoe-like snbdirision of 
tracery.* 

We hare now, I beliere, obtained a sufficiently aoenrate knowledge both 
of the spirit and form of Gothic aiehiteetnre ; bnt it may, perhaps, be 
nsefnl to the general reader, if, in oonclnsion, I set down a few plidn and 
practical rules for determining, in erery instance, whether a giren building 
be good Gothic or not, and, if not Gothic, whether its architecture is of a 
kind which will probably reward the pains of carefVil examination. 

First Look if the roof rises in a steep gable, high abore the walls. If 
it does not do this, there is something wrong; the building is not quite 
pure Gkihie^ or has been altered. 

Secondly. Look if the principal windows and doors hare pointed arches 
with gables orer them. If not pdnted arches, the building is not Gothic ; 
if they have not any gables orer them, it is either not pure, or not first- 
rate. 

If, howerer, it has the steep roof^ the pointed arch, 
and gable all united, it is nearly oertain to be a Gothic 
building of a rery fine time. 

Thirdly. Look if the arches are eusped, or aper* 
tures foUated. If the building has met the first two 
conditions, it is sure to be foliated somewhere ; but, 
if not everywhere, the parts which are unfoliated 
are imperfect, unless they are large bearing arches, 
or small and sharp arches in groups, forming a kind 
of foliation by their own multiplicity, and reliered 
by sculpture and rich mouldings. The upper win- 
dows,for instance, in the east end of Westminster Abbey 
are imperfect for want of foliation. If there be no 
foliation anywhere, the building is assuredly im- 
perfect Gothic 

* The Boperiority of tbe Early, or Sorftce-Ootliie, win 
be completely felt, when we compare it with the more de- 
graded Linear aohoola, aa, for inatanoe, with our own Bn- 
glish Ferpendionlar. The omamenta of a Veroneae niehe, 

wliipti T !ii'iv< ',•".-*« v^rA nv im PTrsmplf, n?e by no means 
micnii^ iIk^ U'C^i stf tlii^ir sifhoolj ytt. tlicy will serve om pnr- 
poMt for lueh n com^RtiAOii. Th»l of it« pinnacle is eom- 
poflrd of a linRle iiprijjht D^wertiic plant, of which the stem 
shochfi op tin rough ihf (^titifpA ar i)<i« Ifht^, and bears a 
pendent bioiwom, somoishftt lilte thjit qf tbe imperial lily. 
The leavfft lire ihrtnrii bnck from the tifin with siiMnlar 
graoe and frcedntn, and foreshortf tn'HL m if by a wilful 
pnintfiTr iri th« flhAJlow muf^k rrtipf. Tbnit arrangement is 
rouphly flhown ia the tittle wcmdcut it the side (Fig. XX,) j 
nnd if the re adf r iHU nimplir try til (« expn-inient for himieif^ 
«-flrat> orfiovtrinB » pioc* e^f piiprr wHh r?Fc«aed Mn 
for acwjunt-i, snd BlHtif nil the iht^rsli»f with any f 
that rom^Ni into hti hcAd^ #■ in Viz. XIX, p. 46; and 
ortrylni; tr> fill %he point of n fEnbTci with a piece of laaAige 
liki> thftt in Vie. Xa.* iiiitiirg tlio flciir? itaelf aaidar-M 
will pi-ficnlly nnd that tnore tlinn{;lit kdA invention are 
Toqdirfd io dMigrn tliii »inKl« minute pinnacle, th^ to 
cover BCTBi dfen^jnd with DngLlih perpcxidieular. 
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. Fourthly. If the building meets all the first three oonditiom, look if iti 
arches in general, whether of windows and doors, or of minor ornamentation, 
are carried on true tha/ts wUh bateg and eapUals, If they are, then the 
building is assuredly of the finest Gkythic style. It may still, perha|M, be 
an imitation, a feeble copy, or a bad example, of a noble style ; but the 
manner of it^ haying met all these four conditions, is assuredly first*rate. 

If its apertures have not shafts and capitals, look if they are plain open- 
ings in the walls, studiously simple, and unmoulded at the sides. If so, the 
building may still be of the finest Gothic, adapted to some domestic or 
military senrice. But if the sides of the window be moulded, and yet there 
«rs no capitals at the spring of the arch, it is assuredly of an inferior 
school. 

This is all that is necessary to determine whether the building be of a 
fine Gothic style. The next tests to be applied are in order to diaoorer 
whether it be good architecture or not : for it may be Tery impure Gothic, 
aud yet Tery noble architecture ^ or it maT be Tery pure Gothic, and yet, if 
a copy, or originally raised by an ungifted builder, rery bad architecture. 

If it belong to any of the great schools of colour, its criticism becomes •• 
complicated, and needs as much care, as that of a piece of musie, and no 
general rules for it can be given ; but if not- 
First. See if it looks as if it had been built by strong men: ifithastha 
sort of roughness, and largeness, and nonchalance, mixed in plaoes with the 
exquisite tenderness which seems always to be the sign-manual of the 
broad vision, and massy power of aoen who can see pott the work thev are 
doing, and betray here and there something like disdain for it. If the 
buikling has this chamoter, it is much already in its favour; it will go 
hard but it proves a noble one. If it has not this, but is- altogether accu- 
rate, minut^ and scrupulous in its workmanship, it must belong to either 
the very best or the very worst of schools : the very best, in which exqui- 
site design is wrought out with untiring and conscientious care, as in the 
Giottesque Gothic ; or the very worst, in which mechanism has taken the 
place of design. It is more likely, in general, that it should belong to the 
worst than the best : so that, on the whole, very accurate workmanship is 
to be esteemed a bad sign ; and if there is nothing remarkable about the 
building but its precision, it may be passed at once with contempt. 

Secondly. Observe if it be irregular, its difTerent parts fitting themselves 
to different purposes, no one earing what becomes of them, so that they 
do itmir work. If one part always answers accurately to another part, it is 
aare to be a bad building; and the greater and more conspicuous the 
irregularities, the greater the chances are that it is a good one. For in- 
stance, in the Ducal Palace, of which a rough woodcut will be found facing 
the title-page of this pamphlet, the general idea is sternly symmetrical : 
but two windows are lower than the rest of the six ; and if the reader will 
eount the arches of the small arcade as far as to the great balcony, he will 
find it is not in the centre^ but set to the right-hand side by the whole 
width of one of those arches. We may be pretty sure that the building is 
a mod one ; none but a master of his craft would have ventured to do this. 
' Thirdly. Observe if all the traceries, eapitali, and other ornaments are 
of perpetually varied design. If not, the work is assuredly bad. 

Lastly. Read the sculpture. Preparatory to reading it, you will hav« 
to discover whether it is legible (and, if legible, it is nearly certain to be 
worth reading). On a good building the sculpture is alwayt so set^ and on 
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Budi a scale, that at the ordinary distance from which the edifice ia aeen, 
the Boalptnre shall be thoroughly intelligible and interesting. In order to . 
accomplish this the uppermost statues will be ten or twelve feet high, and the ' 
upper omamentaUon will be colossal, increasing in fineness as it descends, 
till on the foundation it will often be wrought as if for a precious cabinet in 
a king's chamber ; but the spectator will not notice that the upper sculptures 
are colossal. Re will merely feel that he can see them plainly, and make 
them all out at his ease. 

And, hayiAg ascertained this, let him set himself to read them. Thence- 
forward the criticism of the building is to be conducted precisely on the 
same principles as that of a book ; and it must depend on the knowledge, 
feeling, and not a little on the industry and perseverance of the reader^ 
whether, even in the case of the b^ works, he either peroeive them to be 
great^ ox feel them to be entertai^inl;. 
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Of TBiriOI.'* I 

I have dwelt aiiieh, in a former portioii of this work, on the Juttiet 
and desirablcness of employing the nbds of workmen, and of the (so* • 

called) lower orders in genml, in the production of <^eota of art of one ( 
kind or another. So fkr as men of this dass are eompelled to hard manual 
labour for their daily bread, so far forth their artisUeal efforts must be 
rough and ignorant, and their artistical peroeptloM eomparatirely dull. ^ i 

Now it is not possible, with blunt perceptions and mde haadi^ to produce 
works which shall be pleasing by their beauty ; but it is perfectly possible 
to produce such as shall be interesting by their character or amusbg by 
their satire. For one hard-working man who po ssesses the finer instincts 
which decide on perfection of lines and harmonies of colour, twenty possess 
dry humour or quaint fancy; not because these fiusulties were originally 
given to the human race, or to any section of it^ in greater degree than 
the sense of beauty, but because these are exercised in our daily intercourse 
with each other, and developed by the interest which we take in the affairs 
of life, while the others are not. And because, therefore, a certain degree 
of suocess will probably attend the effort to express this humour or fancy, 
while comparative failure will assuredly result from an Ignorant struggle 
to reach the forms of solemn beauty, the working man, who turns hia 
attention partially to art, will probably, and wisely, ehoose to do that 
which he can do best, and indulge the jM^de of an effective satire rather 
than subject himself to assured mortiftcatiuB in the pursuit of beauty.; and 
this the more, because wa have seen that his application to art is to be 
playful and recreative, and it is not in recreation that the conditions of 
perfection can be fulfilled. 

Now all the forms of art which resnlt from the comparatively recreatire 
exertion of minds more or less blunted or encumbered by other cares and 
toils, the art which we mav call generally art of the wayside, as opposed 
to that which is the business of men's lives, is, in the best sense of 
the word, Grotesque. And it is noble or inferior, first, according to 
the tone of the minds which hare produced it» and in proportion to their 
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.y.U) $, wit, love of tniih, and kindness ; secondly, according to the 
..>'• . strength tiiey have been able to giro forth ; but yet, howeyer 
ai:J' % may find in it needing to be forgiven, always delightful so long as 
V is ill. rork of good and ordinarily intelligent men. And its delight- 
rM\nftt<4 ight. mainly to eonsist in dio9e very impetfeeUofu which mark 
\\ for vr. k done in times of rest It is not its own merit so much as the 
ij^'yov t of him who produced it, which is to be the source of the spec- 
iixrjor'f ) easnre ; it is to the strength of his sympathy, not to the accuracy 
of hit; I ticism, that it makes appeal ; and no man can indeed be a loTer of 
>. •>; ' i« «st in the higher walks of art, who has not feeling and charity 
o.iough > njoice with the rude sportiyeness of hearts that have escaped 
uta :*f : ison, and to be thankful for the flowers which men have laid 
u\My i'< dens down to sow by the wayside. 

/ ri> ( t msider what a vast amount of human work this right understanding 
tu i>s 1 aning will make fruitful and admirable to us, which otherwise we 
c -I 'a ; y have passed by with contempt. There Is very little arehiteoture 
. !>i tUi\ orld which is, in the full sense of the words, good and noble. A 
fiiw {)!»< » of Italian Gothic and Eomanesque^ a hw seattered frugmentt of 
<7otIiic athedrala, and periiaps two or three of Greek temples, are all that 
wn post n approaehinff to an ideal of perfection. All the rest — RgypUan, 
N*: iin Arabian, and most Gothic^ and, which is very noticeable^ for the 
nH>Kt ; ft all the strongest and mightiest--depettd for their power on 
..u>.t«> • velopment of the poteseiiio spii-it ; but much more the inferior 
•lw';<-.- i architecture of the middle ages, and what similar eonditiona 
r* ;ii:: j ; » this day in countries from which the life of art has not yet been 
Itati'sii I by its laws. The fiintastio gables, built up in scroll-work and 
s' ;% f the Flemish street; the pinnacled roofs set with their small 
U.iu^v ist double windows, as if with so many ears and eyes, of Northern 
T<*'^.r.ef the blackened timbers, crossed and carved into every conceivable 
m:\v«& iness of imagination, ii Normandy and old England; the rode 
l)c-viu'. of the pine timbers of the Swiss cottage; the projecting turrets 
:•!: I Vi sketed oriels of the German street; these, and a thousand other 
fj* '••«', lot in themselves reaching any high degree d excellence^ are jrei 
.u)n:in ile^ and most preekms^ as the fhiits of a rvjoldng eneivy in uneulti- 
\j •! > dnds. It Is easier to take away the energy than to addthe cultiva- 
tior. ; .' ad the only efieet of the better knowledge which civilised nations 
uo\» p< iseas, has been, aa we have seen In a former chapter, to forbid 
t\mi' l.dng happy, without enabling them to be great. 
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''hC now observe^ the first important oonseqnenee of our fully vnder* 
bini\ '*': g this preeminence of the soul, will be the due undemtaading of 
>/o,H^ n' bordiaation of knowledge respecting which so much has already been 
IV id For it must be felt at once, that the increase of knowledge, merely 
s^' .^> ' , does not make the soul larger or smaller ; that, in the sight of 
i* *\ - d the knowledge man can gain is as nothing : but that the soul, for 
' ?>i'*)' the great scheme of redemption was laid, be it ignorant or be it wlse^ 
iM til 3 1 all ; and in the activity, strength, health, and weU-b^ng of this 
'i.M.'I. \ es the main diiferencek in His right, between one man and another. 
^ \ t lat which Is all la all In God's estimate is also^ be assured, all In 
'< laa's labour; and to have the heart \open, and the eyes clear, and 
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the emotioiis and thoagfati warm and qvieky and not tbe knowing i ^ » 
or the other fact» is the atate needed for all mic^tj doing in thia i^ '^^'^ ■ 
And therefore finally, for thia, the weightiest of all reaaon^ let na takr a* 
pride in onr knowledge. We may, in a certain aenae^ he prond of h « 
immortal ; we may he proud of h^ng God's children ; we may he prond -l 
loring, thinking, aeeing, and of all that wa are hy no hnmaa teadiing - «^i 
not of what we hare heen tanght hy rote ; n^ of the haUaat and M^ 'f-^ 
the ship of the spirit^ hat only of its pUotage^ without whiehaU thefireign ' 
will only sink it faater, and atrew the asa more richly with ita min. There 
is not at thia moment a yonth of twenty, haring reeaTed what we modr^ ' 
ridienloosly call education, hut he knowa more of ereqrthing, ezeep' 
aoul, than Plato or St. Paul did ; hut he ia not for that reaaon a g^^ -., 
man, or fitter for his work, or more fit to he heard hy others, than FIa. > 
or St. Paul. There is not at this moment a junior student in our schools 
of painting, who doea not know fifty times as much about the art aa Giotto 
did ; but he ia not for that reaaon greater than Giotto ; no, nor hia work 
hotter, nor fitter for our bidding. Let him go on to know all that the 
human intelleet can disoorer and contain in the term of a long life, and he 
will not be one inch, one line, nearer to Giotto's feet. . But let him leaTU 
his academy benches, and, innoeently, aa one knowing nothing, go out into 
the highways and hedges, and there rejoiee with them that i^oice^ and 
wen) with them that weep ; and in the next world, among the companies 
of the great and good, Giotto will giTs his hand to him, and lead him into 
their white difH% and say, "This ia our hrothar." 
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I HI, OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE ; 
Considered in some of its relations to the Prospects 
of Art. By John Ruskin, A,M, 8vo. Price 
!«•, sewed. 

" A MTtiMit md eloqiMnt rapwd tor the prMerratloii of the andnt memi- 
ertt- )f Oothle Arohiteoturi.'^— iRw^pHiA Ohtrehmmk 

UX TUBES OK ARCHITECTURE A PAINTINO. 
With 15 Plates, drawn by the Anthor. Crown 
8to., price 8$. 6d cloth. 

'' 'i e ooiMetve It to be Inpooolble that any lnt«ltlgeBt|Mnone oonUI Hiten to 
V'^f .'i ttiree, however they might dlfflv tnm thejndgmento aaaerted and from 
i:>" ^ntni propooltlom laid down, wUhont an elevatinc faifluenoe and an 
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5 STONES OP VENICE. Now completci in 
Three Volumes imperial 8vo, with 5S Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts, drawn by the Author. Price 
51 I5<. 6c/., in embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 

Edeh VokoH mtttf b§ had $marai€hff vur.— 
L— THE FOUNDATIONS, with ^1 PUtai. Price St U. 
n.— THB SEA STORIES, with SO Pistes. Price 2L St. 
UL— THE FALL, with 12 Platet. Price U lit. 6dL 
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Vor 

*' 'I'hla beek la one whkh, periiapa, no other man ooold Iwre wifttea, and 
r.n«^ ( n* whloli the world ought to be and wffl be thankftd. It la in the blgheet 
tV:^rr'« eloquent, aente, ithnidatlna to thought^ and ftetlle In aaneatkm. It 
i\\*'^ I a power of praiBtieal erltldiiin whidi, when fixed on a dcAntte object, 
noth'Dg abeard or evil ean withstand ; and a power of appredatlon which haa 
rf-»t< ted treaanrea of beantj to mankind. It will, we are convinced, elevate 
iMU and Intelleot, ralae the tone of moral IMIng, kindle benevolence fowarda 
iMt, and inereaae the love and ftar of God."— fwiML 

*' fhe 'Ston^a of Ventoe* la the prodbotlon of an eimeel, rellgloaa, pro- 
•,^. . ' Ive, and Inlbnned mind. The anthor of thia eeeay on arehitectav haa 

«>:i' maed into it a poetio appreheniloD, the finlt of awe of God and deUght In 
. Mum a knowledfa, love, aadjoat eetfanate of art: a holding fliat to Ihet and 
r«>p. flation of hearaayi an hictoric breadth, and a raaileis challenge of exlat- 

^1f lodal probtana; whoaa onkm we know not where to find paralleled."— 
. hnWar, 

IV. 

•JKAMPLES OP THE ARCHITECTURE OP 
VENICE, Selected and Drawn to Measurement 
from the Edifices. In Farts of Polio Imperial 
sise, each containing Five Plates, and a short 
Explanatory Text, price IL Is. each. Parts One 
to Three are published. Fiftj India Proofs only 
are taken on Atlas Folio, price 2L 2s. each part 
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MODERK PAINTEBa Imperial 8^; Vd, . 
Fiflk Editiojt, ISi, doth- VaL IL Third Edith 
lOs, Sd, cloth. 
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** Mr. Roirtdn'i wark will tend tbm pt^al^ man thai «vvgr ta tfaa gta^9 
ludoTt X win trmtn mea who turr« alwtft betm d<rU«)ited nwcmora flf Ratun 
to be 4l» mieritl^B atMemm. Om- oltie* will leun to ■dntni, unl mdi 
I wfll tourn bvw to erftidH: tinii m fnbUe wQl b« edix»Uid.''^JHHl 
. ntu. - -\ 

L *mtj extnordlAvy itnit ddtglk^y book, Ml oftrBtk ml gnadwew, of 
r and h«iH^. "— JTorflfc A-KiM Act^hi. 
" One Df th« moat r«iii«rtAhlle wijfki «a aili wUiA lu« >pf]«cr«d fea <i« 

%^ The Third Voltune 10 in preparatioiip 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCflrTECTUBB. 
With Foartecn Etdmigs bf the Atithor. Impcrmf 
tJvo, H, 1#, clothe 

** Ilf tiH * SvT^ lAQiia of Anlilta0tiix«,* w« ondenrUndMr. RniMlt tp *nMB 
Ihai Porvcn ftnvtiOHntat iknd cttrdtnAl Ufwi, the e^bverrwia of «!4 otjAllAiiQe to 
wTiLd) Jin lndlipenublA to the lu-chltwt wha iraiild daHmi tbo fiutve. The 
|m1Ulct«n, th« moniUiW tlic iilrln«, wfB And fa tt ttnifa Mf* of iHtroeUv*' 
ni*tt«r, M win M tb» trtiit."— JK < w*i* w r. . t^ -* ^ , 'r f 

vn. . ' ' *'■''. 

PEE-RAPIIAEIJTISM- 8to^ 2i, seTred- " i 

. ** We wlA tli«C Uiii iMmrtM mlM^ Iii^l^ VMd 17 
ftndledbjroqrart-crttlak TbmvKiehtobeeoIleetedflPoailtimliFTMy. 
Important io reinembertf**—6'teir(ilaNi 



THE KIKG OF THE GOLDEN feXYElit oil, T^^^ 
ff BrwicK. BnoTHERSv With 22, HiufitlitioDi by, 

•f ThlsIHtlfl fklrv' Inla it by « muto^ hand, Tbo ttiwy hM • eHurmriup* 
moral natl tho^vrrtUn; L|i »o oiu^llctit,- tit at it ]r<mld bo hjinl m My wlilcti It 
will iprc: iTiaat ploAinrtt to, tlid very vrti« tna^ {»■ tbA' vii^ ikniilD ^DiL''H[ 

' ■ ■ ■■.■■■ . • ■ .. 1 ; M +4'.' . 

NOTES ON THECONSTBU0TIOROFSHBEP-? 
FOLDS/' 870: U. .;^^,r;^ \ • >jf; . 

•• A Pamphlet on the' dootrliie and Diadpllii^ of tiM Otmdk of Olttfat**— 
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